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Tue House of Commons met again on Wednesday; and the 
’ Ministers had scarcely time to take their seats before they found 
\ themselves outvoted, on a bill introduced by Mr. Lyatu, for 
' transferring the contributions of sailors engaged in the merchant 
" service from Greenwich Hospital to an institution for the relief of 
» their own families. On this subject it is strange that there could 
* be two opinions. Nothing is more clearly unjust, than to tax 
* seamen employed in trading vessels for the support of an establish- 
_ ment from which, except in very rare instances, they can derive 
no benefit, until after they have been pressed into the Navy and 

disabled by wounds or sickness. As merchant seamen, they are 
_ not entitled to admission into Greenwich Hospital, and therefore 
» should not be compelled to pay for its support. The arguments 
\ by which the exaction was defended were flimsy and unfair. It 
was said that the wages would be reduced, and that the masters 
would pocket the money taken from Greenwich Hospital ; whereas 
the express object of the bill is to transfer the payments not to the 
» coffers of the shipowners, but to the funds ofa valuable and useful 
* charity devoted to the relief of the distressed families of the con- 
tributors. We consider the strenuous opposition which Sir JamEs 
Granam, Lord Atrnorp, and Mr. Poutetr THomson made 
‘to this equitable measure, as very disgraceful. Not a single 
Independent Member aided them by his voice; though we are 
~ sorry to say that 57 persons voted with them. The bill, however, 
Was supported by 94 Members; and thus Ministers were defeated 


_~ by a majority of 37. 


The bill for the removal of Jewish Disabilities was read a second 
time on the same evening, by a majority of 123 to 32. In thede- 
bate on this subject, Sir Danie: Sanprorp distinguished him- 
self by a display of bigotry, which was as ill received by the 
> House as it deserved to be. Sir Danizi may have been mak- 
ing a speech for Paisley,—though we are unwilling to believe 
_ that any considerable portion of his constituents can be pleased 
> by such superannuated intolerance. In the House of Commons 
nothing excitesa stronger feeling of contempt than an ostentatious 
claim to religious superiority: even the old House had the virtue 
‘to discountenance this cant, and the Reformed one retains it. 
The wisest course which Sir Dan1EL SANDForRD can take, will be 
to remain silent for the rest of the session, and afford his country- 
men time to forget the unfortunate and ill-judged commencement 
of his Parliamentary career. 
Another Sabbath bill has received its quietus. Mr. Heskeru 
LEETWOOD's attempt to legislate on this delicate subject was as 
5 unfortunate as those of Sir ANDREW AGNew and Lord Wynrorp. 
4 It is singular that none of the Sabbath legislators obtain the as- 
+ sistance of some person of experience in drawing up acts of Par- 
Sliament; for, to do them justice, neither Sir ANpREw, nor Lord 
)Wvnrorp, nor Mr. FLEeTwoop, could have intended to commit 
all the absurdities which their respective bills would, if passed, 
Most assuredly enact. Thus, Mr. Fiertwoop declared that he 
Shad no wish whatever to prevent travelling or innocent amuse- 
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ments on the Sabbath; while his bill prohibited every man from 
ollowing his ordinary calling, business, and occupation on that 
| ‘ay—how then could people travel? A majority of 77 to 45 re- 
fused to read a second time such a medley of absurd contradictions. 
Mr. Poutter had better luck—thanks to the deserters; but Ais 
PSabbath bill is intended only to prevent the payment of wages 
and the opening of shops on Sunday. It will be quite as inope- 
7{Ative, we doubt not, as many other laws, now in existence, which 
“uterfere with the habits and convenience of large communities, 
Brovcuay, not content with his vivd voce exposure of 
pPoor Lord Wynrorp’s measure, has entered a protest against it ; 
; thus leaving a record of an attempt at legislation of which even 
ote House of Peers may be ashamed, 


(Latzst Epit10n.) 





Another unsuccessful attempt was made, on Thursday, to in- 
duce the House of Commons to condemn the “taxes on know- 
ledge.” Mr. E. L. Butwer moved a resolution declaring the ex- 
pediency of repealing the Newspaper Stamp-duty as soon as pos- 
sible. Mr. Butwer was wrong in the form, if not in the 
essence of his argument, when he maintained, that, owing to 
the continuance of these duties, the leading newspapers enjoyed a 
monopoly, which would be broken down by their repeal. It has 
been clearly explained in the Morning Chronicle, that the great 
expense of establishing a newspaper, which deters competitors ac- 
cording to Mr. Butwer, does not arise from the necessity of pur 
chasing stamps, but of procuring intelligence and original matter 
of various kinds. This outlay would not be diminished by the re- 
peal of the Stamp-duty. The business of the leading Metropo- 
litan journals is not, in the strict sense of the word, a monopoly : 
they are not favoured by any exclusive protection—the trade is 
open to all. To enable any person to compete with them, a large 
capital is necessary; but capital is equally necessary to a mer- 
chant engaging in the Canton trade or the manufacture of 
cottons. The real reason why there are not more newspapers 
is simply this—the present supply is equal to the demand. 
Once make it appear that money may be profitably expended in 
establishing a new daily paper on the same scale as the Times, and 
in London there would be abundant sums forthcoming immedi- 
ately. Weseecontinually that capital toan immense amount is laid 
out on rai'ways and other speculations, from which no returnat all 
is expected for several years. But then, it is believed that they will 
eventually be profitable; and if Mr. Butwer can only persuade 
some City capitalists that profit will arise from establishing a 
newspaper, he will not find any obstruction from the monopoly of 
the existing journals. In a word, it is not the amount of money, so 
much as the uncertainty of its investment to a profit, that deters 
people from setting up a rival to the Timesor Herald. For these 
reasons, we do not think that the well-established papers would be 
injured by a repeal of the Stamp-duty. On the contrary, the re- 
duced price at which they would be sold would have a tendency to 
increase their circulation. The question should be argued apart 
from any consideration of advantage to be derived from breaking 
down their fancied monopoly. 

The impolicy and injustice of laying any restriction on the dif- 
fusion of political information among all classes, is manifest; and 
unless men are prepared to gothe length of saying that it is better 
for the great mass of our population to be ignorant of the mea- 
sures of Government and of the political history of their times, 
they ought to remove every difficulty in the way of communicat- 
ing that species of information. The stamps upon newspapers 
and the tax upon paper render that dear which ought to be cheap. 
These taxes, both of which are properly called “ taxes on know- 
ledge,” tend more or less to perpetuate ignorance, and all the vice 
and misery springing from ignorance; and therefore they ought 
to be repealed, even at the expense of laying ona tax of equiva- 
lent amount, but less objectionable in its effects on the mora!s of 
the masses. This is the broad view which statesmen ought to 
take of the question, leaving newspaper proprietors to take care of 
themselves. 

But this is not the mode in which Lord Atrnorp deals with 
the subject. If he ever had enlarged views respecting the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, they are such as he would disown if he 
could. His speech in reply to Mr. Rorsuck's charge of incon- 
sistency was pitiable. He admitted that he was privately hostile, 
and that out of the House he had not scrupled to avow his hostility, 
to the taxes sought to be repealed. But he consoled himself with 
the reflection, that 7 the House he had never committed himself 
upon the question. His Lordships memory is extremely frail. 
The very first Budget he opened contained a proposition for re- 
ducing the Newspaper Stamp-duty totwopence. He clung to this 
part of his financial arrangement for some time after he was 
obliged to give up his tax on the transfer of Stock, his Steamboat 
tax, and other portions of his Budget. And yet Lord ALtrHorPe 
now comes forward and maintains his consistency as ‘a public 
man,” because he never advocated the repeal of the Newspaper 
Stamp-duty in the House of Commons! 

Mr. Tooxe’s motion for an instruction to the Committee on 
Public Business to take some means of providing an authentic re- 
port of debates in the House of Commons, was rejected on Thurs- 
day, by a small majority—the numbers being 117 and 99. The 
motion itself was certainly not objectionable; but it seems to have 
been only the cover to a project fur assisting the proprietors of the 
Mirror of Parliament with a grant of public money to make good 
the loss sustained in their private speculation. If this was the 
object, it was right to reject the motion. “ All the rest was leather 
and prunella.” 

A bill to abolish Imprisonment for Debt, in certain cases, 
was brought in by Mr. Pottock on Thursday. It is-a’ Very: 
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moderaie measure, and reserves the right to arrest for debts 
gecured by promissory notes, bonds, &e. We hope that Mr. 
Po.tocx will be encouraged to go further, and extend the pro- 
visions of his bill so as to putan end to all imprisonment for 
debt except in cases of fraud. He expressed his willingness to 
adopt this course, if supported by the House; though he thinks, 
as many others think, that the Government ought to introduce 
zome effectual measure for that purpose. 

Last night, the House of Commons agreed to some of the most 
important. clauses.in. the Poor-law Bill,. beginning. at. the second 
and ending with the twelfth. The only alteration of consequence 
‘yet made in the bill, and that in nowise affecting the principle of 
the measure, Lord AutHorp adopted on the suggestion of Colonel 
‘TorRENS,—namely, to restrict the duration of the powers invested 
in the Central Commissioners to five years. This we think an im- 
provement. 

The Tory. Opposition in the House of Peets made a violent as- 
sault on Lord Broucuam last night, in revenge for his having in- 
troduced his Pluralities. and Non-residence Bills without the 
sanction of the Bishops. The assailants resembled a number of 
dogs attacking a powerful and active bull, who tossed them: one 
after another into the air, and gored them when on the ground 
with: merciless fury, 








France has lost her most distinguished patriot. LArFAvETTE, 
whose health had been rapidly declining for some time, expired on 
Tuesday morning, at his residence in Paris, in his seventy-seventh 
year. During his last illness, every attention was paid to him by 
the leading men of the country, and the Chamber of Deputies sent 
specially to inquire concerning his health. The funeral, which took 
place on Thursday, was attended by nearly all the members of both 
Chambers, and the string of carriages was headed by those of the 
King and the Royal Family! The procession was the most nume- 
rous ever known in Paris: it was arranged by the Ministers, who 
took the whole ceremony under their own care. A strong body of 
troops was in attendance, but not the least disposition to create dis- 
turbance was evinced. No business of any importance was trans- 
acted at the Bourse, and the entire city seemed in mourning, The 
funeral service was read at the Church of Assumption, and the 
corpse was interred in the family cemetery at Picpus, where the 
Marchioness LAFAvErrE was buried, 

The respect which all parties thus united to pay to the memory 
of the deceased patriot, was well deserved; for LAFAYETTE was a 
gallant, disinterested, and enthusiastic lover of liberty in the 
worst times. No man has left behind him a purer political repu- 
tation. His mistakes—and they were numerous, and the conse- 
quences of them disastrous—arose from a too credulous reliance on 
the virtue of mankind. He certainly was not remarkable for 
sagacity or foresight. It is justly observed by the 7%mes, that 
mie «s. « * the deceased General had not those qualities which carry 
men in triumph through the wear and tear of civil conflicts,—where all the 
xesources of sagacity, dexterity, and promptitude of decision under adverse and 
unlooked for circumstances, are hourly called into play. Lafayette could move 
confidently along a level road, terminated by a visible and definitive object ; but 
the depths and intricacies of a complex and continued revolutionary struggle 
bewildered him. He could not fathom nor emerge from them. Hence he was ex- 
tinguished as an actor during the first scene of the tragedy ; and the same upright 
and conscientious spirit which drove him into exile under the Jacobin demo- 
cracy, condemned him to obscurity under the despotism of Napoleon.” 

In private life, Laravetre was most estimable. He was liberal, 
humane, and courteous; and the same scrupulous integrity which 
distinguished his public conduct, was visible in all his thoughts 
and actions as a private citizen. 

In another part of this journal, will be found an elaborate and 
eloquent encomium on his character, by O. P.Q. It opens finely, 
and would have been thought beautiful, if the author had known 
where to stop. It should be borne in mind, however, that senti- 
ments and modes of expression which appear exaggerated to us, 
are not seen in that light in France; where funeral orations and 
éloges are frequently delivered in a similar style. 











Admiral Rousstn has refused to accept the Ministry of Marine ; 
which department is therefore confided to the care of an obscure 
Admiral, named JAcon,—supposed to be an obsequious tool of 
the real First Lord of the Admiralty, the King, 

The Chamber of Deputies adjourned on Tuesday sine die; and 
will probably be soon dissolved. Before its adjournment, the 
Deputies rejected, by ballot (the numbers being 189 and 109), 
the ensemble of a law for granting a million of francs for the relief 
of the Lyonnese sufferers, every separate clause of which they had 
passed by a large majority. This mean-spirited conduct is inevery 
way worthy of the men who compose the majority of the French 
Chambers. 





The Prussian Minister has received orders to quit Madrid; and 
it is said that the Russian and Austrian Governments have signi- 
fied to the Queen their high displeasure at her dismissal of Zea 
Bg&rmupez. The Queen, we should suppose, ought to trouble 
herself exceedingly little about the insolence of these Northern 
dictators. As long as she is supported by France and England, 
no foreign power can harm her. The 24th of July is fixed for the 
meéeting of the Cortes. 





The news of the capture of Coimbra and Figueiras is confirmed, 
Vicia Fiore and Napizr have been uniformly active and suc- 
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cessful; but Sanpanua,/who.is stationed! with the main army be- 
fore Santarem, does nothing. Thisinaetionis attributed to the 
bad discipline of his army, in which: diseontent is prevalent. At 
present there is not a single British offieer-of rank with him. 





The Grand Duke ALEXANDER, eldest son of the Emperor Nr-- 
CHOLAS, has taken the oath of allegiance to his Sovereign and 
father/. He swore to serve him in all things,even to the last dro 
of his blood ; and as successor to the throne of Russia, Poland, 
and.Finland, to maintain in full foree all the ordinances and family 
institutions contained in the laws of the empire. It is stated that 
the young Prince was exeedingly affected during the ceremony,. 
which was very impressive. 


The infant son of King Leoportp died on the night of Friday 
week, at the palace of Laecken. He was not quite ten months 
old. Whit Sunday, usually a great holyday in Brussels, was uni- 
versally observed as a day of mourning for this calamity. 





There have been fresh arrivals from New York during the 
week. The accounts are of the same complexion ds those recently 
received from the United States. A vehement debate was in pro- 
gress in the Senate on the question of receiving or rejecting the 
protest which General Jackson had sent to that body in conse- 
quence of their unconstitutional interference, as he termed it, with 
the authority of the Executive. It is said that the results of the 
elections, now going on in different parts of the country, are gene- 
rally unfavourable to the President. 





Debates anv Proceedings tn Barliament. 
1. Poor. Laws AMENDMENT BIL. 


After some preliminary conversation, the House of Commons went 
into Committee on this bill last night. The second clause, which re- 
fers to the principal powers to be vested in the Central Board, was 
then moved by Lord Attnorr. Sir SamurL WHattey, after deli- 
vering a long speech—defending the conduct of the Magistracy, and 
Vestries generally, and maintaining that if the bill passed in its present 
shape none of the managers of the poor would be prevailed upon to act 
a month longer—proposed an amendment, the object of which appeared 
to be, to authorize the Central Board to prepare rules and bills to be 
laid before Parliament, and subsequently to enforce the observance of 
such laws as Parliament might think fit to pass on their reeommenda- 
tion. 


Sir Earpty Witmot, Mr. Ewart, Lord Atrnorp, Mr. Cavey, 


Mr. Hawes, and Mr. Cray, opposed the amendment, in brief 
speeches. Lord GRANVILLE SoMERSET, though he was strongly op- 


posed to the bill, could not support the amendment. J.ord ALrHorr 
agreed, on the suggestion of Mr. Gopson, to insert a proviso that no 
Member of Parliament should be a Commissioner ; and he also adopted 
the suggestion of Colonel Torrens, which limits the duration of. the 
Commission to five years. Sir Samurt Wuatcey then withdrew his 
amendment. 

Mr. Cuay said, that ten miles was the proper limit of the distance 
from which witnesses might be summoned by the Commissioners ; and 
the clause was so amended. The power to commit for contempt was 
struck out; and after a good deal of desultory conversation, carried on 
in a very indistinct tone, especially as regards Lord Althorp, who was 
nearly inaudible during the whole evening, the second clause was finally 
agreed to, and ordered to stand part of the bill. 

When the third clause was read, Sir SamuEL Wuattey proposed, 
that after the words “seal of the said Board,” the words “ sic volo, sic 
jubeo” should be added. The amendment was withdrawn, amidst cries 
of ‘‘ Nonsense,” laughter, and much disapprobation. 

The third, fourth, and fifth clauses, were agreed to. 

The sixth empowers the Commissioners to appoint nine Assistant 
Commissioners. Colonel Woop contended, that if the assistants were 
io be the same in fact, only different in name from the Central Com- 
missioners, nine was too large a number; if they were to be an ambula- 
tory board, it was ridiculously small. He proposed that visiters should 
be appointed, whose duty should be to go once eyery year to each 
parish in order to ascertain how far the rules of the Commissioners 
were complied with, giving the Magistracy the power to call for an 
extra visit. Lord ALruorp said, the machinery of the bill, if found to 
be insufficient, could hereafter be improved, and the number of Assistant 
Commissioners be increased. Mr. Wynn said, that one of them ought 
to understand the Welch language; at which the House laughed; but 
Mr. Wynn observed, it would be found to be a qualification absolutely 
necessary nevertheless. Mr. Staney and Mr. Grore supported the 
original clause. Lord GRANVILLE SoMERSET said, the Assistant Com- 
missioners should be appointed by the Magistrates; which Colonel 
Torrens and others disapproved of, Mr. HopceEs said— 

He hoped that any difficulties that might arise in the course of the winter, 
would not render it necessary for there being a sudden summons of this House to 
meet the unpleasant emergency. He thought that the measure would tend in 
some degree to wean the people from looking towards their influential neigh- 
bours as heretofore, amongst whom he would number the Magistrates, for pro- 
tection. This was a consideration which he thought worthy of more attention 
than Members seemed to be aware of. There was a district within twelve miles 
of where he lived, the people of which, if deprived of the power of obtaining 

rotection in the quarters in which they had hitherto sought assistance, would, 

e feared, unite for their mutual protection. (Cries of * Oh, oh !”) : 

Colonel Woop spoke at length in defence of his proposal to appoint 
visiters; and Lord Auruore replied in an inaudible tone. Mr. Cua¥ 
strongly deprecated the appointment of the Commissioners or visitets 
by irresponsible Magistrates. Lord Attuorr, in reply to a question 
from Lord G. Somerset, said he thought the salaries of the, Comms- 
sioners (we presume of the Assistant Commissioners) would be about 
1000/. a year. The clause was then agreed to without amendment. 
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The clauses from seven to twelve were agreed to. Owing to the 
constant murmur in the House, few of the observations of Members 
reached. the reporters,. On the motion-of Sir S.. WHALLEY, the. Chair- 
man then reported progress, and the Committee. rose. 


2. PLuravitres AND NoN-RESIDENCE: Bit. 


In the House of Lords,, lastnight, the Earl of Harrowsy,:asked 
what course Lord Brougham. intended.to pursue in regard, to the. bill 
introduced by him for preventing Pluralities and Non-residence of the: 
Clergy? Lord Brovenam replied, he proposed to take the next stage 
of the bill on Monday fortnight. -Lord-Matmessury then madesome 
strong remarks on Lord Brougham’s conduct, in introducing such a 
measure, not only without previous consultation with the Bishops, but 
in the absence of them all, The Archbishop of CANTERBURY admitted 
that Lord Brougham had sent him the heads and abstract. of his bill, 
but without any intimation as.to the time when it was to be brought 
before the House. That was the reason of his absence. He was 
very much opposed indeed. to. several parts. of the bill; and. thought 
that the Bishops were very il! used by Lord Brougham, as from their 
absence the public would infer intentional remissness on their part. 
He entered into a long account of the reasons which had induced him 
to defer bringing forward a bill on the subject of pluralities himself; 
the: principal of which seemed to be, that the press of business was so 
great, he did not think he should obtain the attention of the House. 

Lord Brovcuam defended his conduct in bringing forward his bill 
without notice: it was the established custom in the House of Peers, 
as he was reminded of by their Lordships when he had formerly moved 
for leave to bring in a bill, now the law of the land. On that occasion, 

Up started some fifteen noble persons,—some of them, no doubt, solely actuated 
by the good-natured idea of setting him right as to the forms of their House ; but 
others delighting in the idea that they had caught tripping in some of the little 
forms of their House one who had been sent to preside over them without their 
high and mighty will and pleasure having been at all consulted on the matter : 
however, up came these noble persons crying out that ‘no such thing had ever 
been heard of in their House as a Peer giving any previous notice of ‘his inten. 
tion to bring in a bill; that such might be the practice in the House whence he 
had come, but in their House never.” 

But then he had made a speech on the occasion of introducing his 
bills. Well, suppose he had laid them on the table, and got them printed 
without explaining their object: how many would have remonstrated 
with him, saying — 

« What! bring in two bills like these—one to do away with Pluralities, the other 
with Non-residence—trundle such bills as these into the House, all of a sudden 
—have them printed, and before the public, without an opportunity having been 
ine to any noble Peer of expressing his opinions on them! Here’s a to-du! 
nere’sa shame!” It was asserted, too, that he had brought his bills into the 
House at a time when no Prelates were present. He denied the truth of the 
assertion—two or three Prelates were present at the time. (“* Hear, hear!” and 
ery of “ No,no!” from the Duke of Cumberland.) The Illustrious Duke 
cried, No, no! but he said Yes, yes, yes! and yes again! and he said yes! be-: 
cause he knew what he had stated to be the fact, being present on the occasion. 
The Illustrious Duke said No! but the Illustrious Duke was absent at the time. 
(“ Hear, hear!”?) There had been an Archbishop and a Bishop present ; and 
for the information of the Ilustrious Duke, he would name them. 

(It appeared that the Archbishop of Cashel and the Bishop of Derry 
were present. ) 

Lord Brougham continued to speak at length on this subject; and 
sarcastically alluded to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Pluralities 
Bill; which, he said, no power onearth could have induced the House 
of Commons to pass. 

Lord Matmessury, the Duke of Wetiincton, Lord Wicktow, 
Lord Wincuitsea, and Lord Harrowsy, all expressed their strong 
disapprobation of Lord Brougham’s conduct. Lord WickLow said, 
that although Lord Brougham had given no intimation of the contents 
of the bill to his brother Peers, he had sent an abstract of it to the 
Times. This assertion Lord, BroucHam denied: the abstract he had 
never seen but in print, and it was as unlike as possible to his bill in 
many respects; and he would tell Lord Wicklow, with the utmost 
sincerity—and he might take it with him—that he would never humble 
himself to go one inch or hair’s breadth out of his way to save any bill 
or speech of his from any reply which could be made thereto, either by 
him, or by the Duke of Cumberland, or by the Duke of Wellington. 


Lord WHARNCLIFFE wished to know, whether the bill was sanctioned 
by Ministers? for that was a very impertant matter. 

Lord Broveuam replied, that he had consulted his. colleagues on 
the subject; but refused to say whether it was a Cabinet, measure or 
not. 
livings, should petition against the bill, it. might perhaps be the most 
advisable course to defer it, till the report of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners had been laid before the House. And here the matter 
dropped. 


3. OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood’s Lord’s Day Bill was rejected in the 
House of Commons, on Wednesday, by a majority of 77 to45; after a 
brief debate in which Mr. FLeetwoop, Mr. O’ConneELL, and Mr. 
Poutrer took part, Mr. O’Coyneki said— 

This bill made, like its, predecessor, a distinction between the rich and poor 
man. The coffee-shops were to be shut up on Sundays, but there was nothing 
to prevent the.club--houses from being open. He wished Mr. Fleetwood would 
Postpone the second reading of his bul, till that which was now in_ progress in 
€ otuer House came down to them, and then the House might decide at once 
on the whole batch. He asked, Mr. Fleetwood, was his bill necessary? Had 
a not shown himself that it was quite unnecessary? There prevailed a greater 
ecling of reverence for the Sabbath than had formerly subsisted. The reason 
was this—that the more you had of statute law, the less you had. of practical 
observance, The details of the bill were absurd. The provisions were so framed 
that a man must go unshaved’ unless he could shave himself; and if he shaved 
‘self, he must warm his own water. (Laughter. ) 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Pouurenr’s bill—which mesely goes 
to prevent shops being opened. or wages paid on a Sunday—was read a 
Second time; for it, 52; against it, 12. 

4. Jewisy, Disasiviries. 


Mr. Ronpet Granz moved. the second reading of the bill for th 
Temoval.of Jewish Disabilities, on Wednesda ding of the bill for the 





Mr. Cummine Bruce moved that it be read a second time that day 


six months. Hesaid that its tendency was to unchristianize the 

lature, and take away the recognition of that highest allegiance, whieh, — 
as.a Christian people, we owed to Almighty God, as the father of oyr 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Perer gave the bill his warmest. support. Mr. PovrEr also 
supported it; and referred to France, Holland, and the United States, 
as establishing the perfect competency of the Jews to perform the func-. 
tions of civil and military offices. 

Sir Daniet SanprorD would oppose the measure. 

He for one would not go to America for an example in a matter of religion — 
to that America whose example had been so fatal to all kinds of religion. (‘“Oh, 
oh!”) He trusted that the Member for Dublin, who had just cheered in such 
a peculiar way the sentiment he had uttered, would shortly bring forward a mo~- 
tion respecting the union of Church and State, which he was so mueh:in the 
habit of denouncing ; and then it would be seen whether he could. not bring his- 
tory to show how America had afforded an example fatal to all religion, He 
could not recognize “— thing like the spirit of true toleration in this offspring 
of a false liberality. He opposéd this measure on the ground that this wasa 
Christian country; that they had Christian institutions; that they were. a 
Christian Legislature, giving a Christian sanction to the laws which they passed s 
and that it was incumbent on them as a Christian people not to do any thing that 
might remove that sanction and desecrate those laws. They had been told, in- 
deed, that Christian charity called on them to pass such a measure :_ but he could 
find nothing in the Scriptures to show that Christian charity demanded the 
concession of political privileges. (A laugh.) 

It had been said that there were Infidels in that House, and there 
were no means of excluding them— 

Was there, he would ask, any.avowed and open Infidel there? (“ Oh, oh!) 


| Was there, he would ask, any man who would dare to stand up in that House 
| and say that he was an Infidel ? 


(* Oh!” * Question, Question ! ”? Let him 
who would proclaim himself an Infidel not dare to do so there: let him go to 
the last scene of unfortunate and depraved humanity—let him go to the'Old 
Bailey—( Laughter )—and there, amongst felons and the associates of felons, let 
him get up and declare himself an open and avowed Infidel; and he would be 
driven from the court amidst a storm of hisses by an indignant and Christian 

uditory. He did sot put an imaginary case—he did not conjure up an imagi- 
nary scene: a man did so avow himself at the Old Bailey, and what was the con- 
sequence? He was driven from the court, amidst groans and hisses. Such 
would be the fate that awaited any man who should have the brazen effrontery 
ina Christian assembly to stand up and declare himself an Infidel. 

Mr. BuckrncHam deprecated this allusion. In-his judgment, there 
did not exist the slightest analogy between such a case and that of a 
professor of the Jewish faith: on the contrary, the Jew was constantly 
received as a witness, in both civil and criminal cases. 

Mr. Rozert Grant said, he was not aware that any thing which had 
fallen from the opponents, of the bill required an answer, ‘The House 
divided; and agreed to read the billa second time, by a majority of 123 
to 32. 

5. Newsparer Taxes. 


A resolution proposed by Mr. E. L. Butwer, that “ it is expedient 
to repeal the Stamp-duty on Newspapers at the earliest possible period,” 
was discussed on Thursday, in a thin House. In bringing forward the 





He also said, that if the parochial clergy, possessing small | 


subject, Mr. Bulwer -adverted to the argument which Lord Althorp 
had used last year—namely, that the newspaper proprietors did not 
themselves complain of the burden. Now this was very easily accounted 
for; inasmuch as the continuance of the duty enabled the principal 
| newspapers to retain a monopoly of the business: for it rendered the 
| expense of establishing other journals so heavy as to frighten away 
| competitors. To establish a daily journal, required a capital of from 

30,0001. to 40,0001. At present a few monopolized the business, 
| and were enabled to make heavy charges for advertisements ; and who 
| ever heard of those who benefited by a monopoly wishing to have it. 
removed? Mr. Bulwer dwelt on the mischievous consequences of. al- 
lowing cheap publications of the worst description to circulate among 
a class, who were prevented by their dearness (which was owing to the 
stamp-duty) from purchasing others which might counteract their 
effects. It had been abundantly proved, that the law could not put 
down the cheap publications; for although between three and four 
hundred persons had been imprisoned, during the present Administra- 
tion, for selling unstamped papers in the streets, still as many were sold 
| now as ever. He did not propose, while he wished to ciel the news- 
paper stamp-duty, to leave the revenue without an equivalent. He 
would lay a cheap postage on newspapers, tracts, and periodicals of all 
| descriptions under a certain weight. In America, there was a weekly 
| newspaper to every fourth person. Suppose that in England there would 
be one to every eighth person only, this for the United Kingdom 
would give 150,000,000 of sheets of weekly newspapers annually. Ifa 
postage of a penny was levied upon each, 416,6661. would be derived 
from weekly papers alone. But if the daily papers and periodicals 
were taken into account, it might fairly be supposed that double that 
amount would be raised by this postage. It had been calculated that 
2000 tracts and periodicals would be despatched daily through the 
Post-oflice. But, putting out of view the revenue from postage, the 
increase in the consumption of paper would be so enormous, on the 
supposition that only half the number of newspapers were sold in this 
country that were sold in America, that the revenue would gain at least 
690,0002., or about. 150,000/. more than the produce of the tax he wished 
to repeal. Mr. Bulwer concluded by describing the dangers which in. the 
present state of the public mind would ensue from persevering in 
shutting up the path to sound political knowledge; and by calling, upon 
Lord Althorp to remember his former pledges, to exert himself’in 
favour of the diffusion of really useful information. 

Mr. Rorsucx seconded the resolution; and alluded’ in strong lam 
guage to the inconsistency of Ministers, who had exhibited so much 
eloquence on the subject when in Opposition, but would do nothing 
now they were in power. 

If any words in the language; were adequate to express,, or rather, if the fit- 
ting and appropriate language-would come at his call, none, would be. sufficient 
to express the deep indignation he felt at the.conduct of that.class of men who 
could use the subterfuge of such expressionsto creep into power, and: then, when 
in place, did not dare to go on with the measures of which they had previously 
been such ardent advocates. The times were now. more. favourable to the pra- 
posed measure than at the period when the speeches were made.. There was 
not now the same spirit abroad which was urged in 1819, ‘as an apology for the 
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bills then p:nding aguinst the liberty of the press ; and those who could advocate 
the principle of the proposed measure then could not surely shrink from its main- 
tenance now. 

He said that 130,000 copies of unstamped newspapers were sold 
every week. He exhibited a bundle of them to the House, and read 
some extracts, in which the soldiery were called ‘ man-butchers,” the 
authorities ‘‘the cannibalocracy,” and the upper classes ‘ the scoun- 
drelocracy.” 

The articles went on to controvert the position that the discipline of the Po- 
lice and the money at the disposal of the authorities would render them too 
powerful for the ang and in reply urges the advantage of position which the 
narrow streets would afford to the latter—that with huge paving-stones they 
could from the house-tops completely pulverize a couple of military ruffians at 
a single blow—that they could with cabs, stage-couches, and gentlemen's car- 
riages, ina very short period erect such barricades as would astonish the sharers 
in the feat of the memorable July; and if fire-arms were necessary, there were 
plenty lying in the hands of the gunmakers which would be easily procured. 
Such was the nature of the publications which were disseminated in suvh 
numbers. 

Mr. Roebuck wished the House to understand, that the classes who 
bought these papers cared little about pictures, literature, and natural 
history. ‘The Penny Magazine did not circulate among them. It was 
political information and political subjects which interested them, and 
on which it was necessary to give them sound information. 

Lord Atruorpe did not think, that when a reduction of taxation was 
to be made, the Newspaper-duty ought to be the first to be repealed ; 
and he was certain that the House went with him in this opinion. - It 
was said that there would be no defalcation of revenue, but he thought 
otherwise. Mr. Bulwer’s calculations were extravagant; the reduction 
of the Advertisement-duty had not materially increased the number of 
advertisements. It should be remembered that the postage of a penny 
would tend to prevent the circulation of papers by the post. He was 
by no means sure that good-intentioned cheap publica'ions would su- 
persede the bad ones. ‘The kind of information respe. ting wages, and 
other similar subjects, to which Mr. Roebuck had referred, could now 
be circulated legally in unstamped papers. He bad been accused cf 
inconsistency by Mr. Roebuck in regard to this question— 

He felt that he was frequently liable to be attacked on the score of inconsis- 
tency; he frequently was attacked, much more frequently than he thought he 
deserved. (Langhter.) He did not think on this question he could be fairly 
accused of inconsistency ; for he was not aware that he ever did advocate in 
that House the repeal of the ay on newspapers; though it was certainly known 
that his private opinion was in favour of its repeal, if such repeal could be made 
consistent with his public duty. 
believed, expressed any opinion. 

Mr. Hitt, Mr. Buckincuam, Mr. Ewart, and Mr. Grote, sup. 
ported the resolution; which was negatived, on a division, by 90 to 58. 

6. AuTuentic Report or Desares IN PARLIAMENT. 

A discussion of some length arose on Thursday, on a motion by Mr. 
Tooxer, to instruct the Committee on the Public Business of the 
House, to consider and report upon the expediency of establishing an 
authentic record of the debates and proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons. Although the Mirror of Parliament was not mentioned in the 
motion, it seemed to be admitted that the real object was to assist the 
publishers of that journal with a grant of public money ; on the ground 
that Parliamentary proceedings, which were incorrectly or too sparingly 
reported in the daily papers, were therein fully given, and with ac- 
curacy. Mr. Tooke, Colonel Davies, Sir S. Wuatiey, Mr. WILks, 
Mr. Corcar Fercusson, and Mr. Suaw, supported the motion. Mr. 
Buckincuam had a plan of his own to recommend, which he was ready 
to detail to the Committee, and which would not cost a shilling. Lord 
Aptuorp, Mr. Srancey, and Colonel Evans, opposed the motion ; on 
the ground that the daily papers published all that the public cared to 
read ; that it would be intolerable to wade through verbatim reports of 
all that passed in the House; that the speeches generally were im- 
proved by curtailment; and that it was quite unfair to patronize one 
journal in preference to others. Mr. Surit appeared desirous of sup- 
porting Mr. Tooxr’s motion; he referred to Sir ROBERT PEEL, who, 
he said, had quoted the Mirror of Parliament in proof of some disputed 
point between himself and Sir Epwarp Coprincton, (and Sir Robert 
Peel would be admitted a first-rate authority by Mr. Stanley); but 
it turned out that Sir Robert had quoted the Times and Chronicle, as 
preferable authorities to the Mirror. Mr. Suet, however, said that it 
was quoted on one side or the other; so that his case was made out. 
He spoke amidst much laughter and confusion. The question was 
then put to the vote: for the motion, 99; against it, 117; majority, 18. 

Mr. STANLEY amused the House by his speech in this debate. Sir 
S. Wuat.ey, who was strongly in favour of supporting the Mirror of 
Parliament, and of having a faithful and accurate report of the speeches 
delivered in the House of Commons, alluded in the following passage 
to the effect which the opinions and declarations of Members had 
abroad— ; 

The debates in Parliament went to every nation in the world, and were com- 
mented on in every court in Europe. (Zaughter.) Gentlemen opposite might 
Taugh, but it would be recollected that the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs 

had formerly observed that the sentiments expressed by Members in that House 
would reach the Autocrat of Russia, and read him a useful lesson. On that 
ground he was entitled to Lord Palmerston’s support in the present attempt to 
procure a full account of speeches in Parliament; or if he declined to support 
she motion, he could never again make use of the argument referred to. 
Mr. STANLEY said, in reference to Sir Samuel's anxiety on this 
subject— 

¢T can very well understand that there is a class of persons who may have 
seats in this House, and whose speeches, with all the pains they can take, and 
notwithstanding their great merits, may not be so widely promulgated by means 
of the public press as the speakers wish. (Cheers and laughter.) I can very 

well understand that there may be persons who having risen from being prime 

orators in a parish vestry, do nevertheless find their inferiority in the House 
of Commons. ( Laughter.) I can very well understand that there may be 
reasons why such individuals should repine that their speeches are not reported 
at length in the newspapers, and complain that their fame is not extensive 
enough. I can very well understand the grounds on which those geritlemen 
may think the press wrong in taking a different view of their weight and: merits 
from that which they themselves entertain. Ican also understand why, though 
the speeches of those individuals would be considered entitled to great respect 
and arople dimensions in a parish meeting or a country paper—I say I can under« 


As a public man, however, he had not, he 





stand, or at least imagine, why they form but a small part of the printed records 
of the debates in this House, and As rather eerrsted by sewipapers, whose 
object it is to publish matters garctes interesting to the country at large. Such 
being the case, I can very well understand why the Plenipotentiary of the king- 
dom ‘of Marylebone calls upon-his brother Minister, the Secretary of State for 
the Foreign Department, to support a motion the object of which is to circulate 
widely his important ideas, and give currency throughout all the courts of Eu- 
Tope to his powerful and extensive views. ( Great laughter.) 1 can very well 
understand that the dignity of the kingdom of Marylebone should be properly 
sustained by its Plenipotentiary and Representative ; that he ought not to yield 
to the Foreign Secretary; and I can as readily believe, if the Autocrat of all 
the Russias should happen to hear that the honourable gentleman had denounced 
him in the House of Commons,—I can easily believe, that in such an event, 
the Czar would think his empire gone for ever. 7 sl 7 v4 
It appears that some of those gentlemen to whom I have alluded, whose 
sentiments do not carry equal weight along with them, complain that their 
speeches are not diffused so widely as they might desire. I am instancing the 
ca-e which the honourable gentleman himself puts. The honourable gentleman 
says—‘ I, the Representative of Marylebone, call upon you, the Secretary for Fo- 
1eign Affairs, to join me in this motion for the publication of an authentic re- 
port of the debates of the House.’ [Sir S. Whalley—‘‘ No, not so!”] Not 
so? Then I do not wonder that the public press should be occasionally mis- 
taken. I think the authorized reporter of the honourable gentleman will have 
ahard task. (Zaughter.) Certainly, if I were his authorized reporter, I 
should have put down with the utmost confidence that the honourable gentle+ 
man called on my noble friend, the Foreign Secretary, to support the motion.” 
( Renewed laughter. ) 


7. Mercuant SEAMEN’s Wipows. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Lyatt moved the second reading of his bill, 
the object of which is to transfer the sixpences now paid by the merchant 
seamen into the Greenwich Hospital fund, to the Merchant Seamen’s 
Institution, for the relief of the objects of the latter establishment. At 
present, the seamen engaged in the merchant service derive no benefit 
from the Greenwich Hospital fund, although they contribute about 
22,000. annually to it. Mr. Lyall did not wish to reduce the revenue 
of Greenwich Hospital, and would therefore vote a sum of the same 
amount to be charged on the Consolidated Fund for the use of that 
establishment. 

Mr. Hurt seconded the motion. 

Sir James Grauam opposed it. 

The Member for London had represented his proposition as a measure for the 
relief of merchant seamen. On that be would join issue with him. It was no 
such thing. . It might afford some partial relief to the shipowners, but it could 
afford none whatever to the men themselves: for if the 6d. were remitted to 
them, there would immediately be a corresponding reduction in their wages ; 
and after all, that reduction would only to a small extent go into the pockets of 
the owners, for they would in consequence of its removal be compelled to yield 
something to the consumers; and thus the Hospital would lose, without any 
particular class in society being a material gainer. But it was still further from 
the fact that Mr. Lyall proposed to give any practical relief to the seamen; for 
his proposition was, that instead of paying 6d. to the Merchant Seamen’s 
Hospital and Gd. to Greenwich, they should in future pay Is. to the formere 
surely that was any thing but affording relief. In his opinion, it should be left 
perfectly optional with them to contribute the remaining 6d. or not. 

He denied the statement that the merchant seamen derived no benefit 
from Greenwich Hospital— 

There were 2,700 pensioners in Greenwich Hospital, 1,188 of whom 1}: been 
in the merchant service ; 350 of that number were in the merchant service from 
thirty to fifty years, and the average of the whole number was thirteen years 
before they entered the Navy. That, be it remembered, was a practice which 
led to the sailors, after they had contracted chronic complaints in the merchant 
service, coming into the Navy, and availing themselves of its institutions for 
their relief and protection in old age. 

Mr. Pouterr THomson and Lord Attnorp also opposed the bill. 
The latter said— 

The proposition before the House was simply this—to take 20,000/. from 
Greenwich Hospital and give it to the Hospital for Merchant Seamen, and then 
to supply the deficiency thus created to Greenwich Hospital by a charge on the 
Consolidated Fund. Now, would it not be a more simple and easy way at once 
to propose a charge of that amount from the Consolidated Fund for the merchant 
seamen? If such a proposition should be made, he was not prepared to consent 
to it. He was called upon day after day by Members, some wanting the remis- 
sion of one tax and some of another. But how could the House expect him to 
consent to the remission of taxation, while they burdened the Consolidated Fund 
by such charges as this bill would create ? 

Dr. Lusuincron, Mr. G. F. Youna, Alderman Tuomrson, Mr. 
Ewart, Sir M. W. Rivtey, Lord Sanpon, and others, strongly sup- 
ported the bill; principally on the ground that it was most unjust to 
compel the merchant sailors to contributé toa fund from which, as such, 
they derived no benefit. The House then divided: for the second 
reading, 94; against it, 57; majority against Ministers, 37. 


8. MIscELLANEOUS SuBJECTS. 


Warwick Borovucu Britt. Witnesses in behalf of this measure 
vi. -e examined in the House of Peers on Thursday and Friday. 


MarriacE By Bans. Lord Brovcnam presented a number of 
petitions from Dissenters on Thursday; and entered into a long 
argument to prove the great advantage of publishing the bans of mat- 
riage in the parish-churches; which was the only effectual mode, he 
maintained, of preventing clandestine marriages. He stated the law 
of Scotland on the subject of marriage, which he considered most bat- 
| barous; and hoped that the rational portion of the Dissenters would 
| withdraw their objections to the publication in churches, as the pill 
introduced by Mr. Brougham into the House of Commons would 
remove all the real grievances connected with the subject. 


East Smiturietp Roap Bit. At the morning sitting yesterday, 
the House of Commons refused to read this bill, by a majority of 96 
to 22. The object of it appeared to be to enable the London Dock 
Company to.levy a rate on certain houses for the repair of a road which 
they had made for their own special benefit. 


House Tax Rereat Brit. Last night, this bill was read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed, 

IMPRISONMENT FOR Dest. Mr. Pottock obtained leave, on Thut*- 
day, to bring in a bill to “ abolish arrest for debt, as to all debts com 
tracted after the Ist January 1835, unless the debt be founded upon o 
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secured by a bill of exchange, a promissory note, bond, or other security 
in writing.” Mr. Pollock said that the bill was very limited in its 
operation ; but he should be ready, with the concurrence of the House, 
to extend it, so as to abolish imprisonment for debt in all cases where 
there was no fraud intended or committed. ° 


Cuvurca-Rates. Lord ALtHore stated, on Thursday, in reply toa 
question from Mr. Wirks, that it was the intention of Ministers to 
persevere in their measure for the abolition of Church-rates, though he 
could not name the day when the bill to effect that purpose would be 
brought in. 

New Writ. Last night, a new writ was ordered to be issued for the 
county of Fermanagh, General Archdall haying accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Che Caurt, 

Tur Kingand Queen have passed the week at Windsor. On Monday, 
they visited the Military College at Sandhurst, when the public exami- 
nation of the Cadets took place. The King presented a new pair of 
colours to the young soldiers. Their Majesties have taken several 
rides in the neighbourhood, but have seen but little company during the 
week, 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria are expected at 
Windsor this day, on a visit to the King and Queen. The House- 
hold of their Royal Highnesses is put in mourning, in consequence of 
the death of the late infant Prince of the Belgians. 

The Duke of Cumberland dined with the Marquis of Londonderry 
at Fulham, on Tuesday, and on Wednesday with the Archbishop of 
York, in Grosvenor Square. 





The Metropolis. 

The Protestant Society for the Protection of Religious Liberty 
held their twenty-third anniversary meeting on Saturday, at the City 
of London Tavern. ‘The large room was well filled, principally with 
Dissenters of various sects. Among the gentlemen present, were the 
Earl of Durham, Mr. Abercromby, Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Lambton, 

: A 
Mr. E. J. Stanley, Mr. Wason, Mr. Baines, Mr. Langton, and Mr. 

: pa f 
Wilks. The chair was taken by Lord Durham; and Mr. Wilks, as 
honorary Secretary to the Society, proceeded to address the meeting in 
a very long speech; in which he detailed several of the minor 
grievances under which Dissenters and their ministers still laboured— 
such as being compelled to hold all their chapel property in trust, being 
refused the privilege conceded to Churchmen of building their places 
of worship with bricks free of duty, and a few others. He expressed 
the strong feelings of disappointment with which the late measure for 
abolishing Church-rates was viewed by the Dissenters ; and hoped that 
Ministers would be prevailed upon to abandon it. He disapproved of 

> : : : ; : ; 
Mr. Brougham’s Registration Bill; he feared that it would be found 
impracticable: there was to be an intimate connexion between registra- 
tion and taxgathering, which was highly disagreeable. 

aa : : e . 

The resolutions were then moved, seconded, and carried unanimously. 
A great many gentlemen addressed the meeting; among whom were 
Mr. James of Birmingham, Mr. Carlisle of Belfast, Mr. Aber- 
cromby, Mr. Baines, and Mr. Tennyson. When the second resolu- 
tion—denouncing the compulsory support of Church Establishments— 
was about to be put from the Chair, Lord Durham intimated his dis- 
approval of the principle therein involved, but said he would reserve 
his remarks till the close of the meeting. The third resolution ex- 
pressed disappointment at the Ministerial measures for the relief of the 
Dissenters. ‘This called up Dr. Lant Carpenter, of Bristol; who 
was heard very unwillingly, as he attempted a defence of Ministers, 
and argued, that as Maynooth College and the Irish Presbyterians re- 
ceived national support, such support ought to be given to maintain 
those glorious edifices, our abbeys and cathedrals. 

Dr. Carpenter’s speech was inaudible, from the shouts of laughter with 
which he was greeted. 

Mr. Abercromby spoke in reference to a resolution in which thanks 
were given to the Members of Parliament then present, and to others 
who had advocated the cause of the Dissenters. He said, 

_ Looking ut the signs of the times, he could not disguise from himself, that the ques- 
tion of au Voluntary Church had assumed an attitude, and had taken such deep root in 
the public mind, as made it indispensably necessary that Ministers and Legislators 
should pay the deepest attention, in order that the latter, as honest Represeutatives, 
might ascertain how much they ought to demand, and that the former should be pre- 
pared tosay how much they could consistently grant. This he would at once say, that 
every man had a most clear, legitimate, and indisputable title, not only to maintain his 
Own opinion that a separation of Church from State would be for the benefit of reti- 
give. but that he had also a clear and indisputable right to enforce those opinions both 

y Writing and in speaking. He held also, that it was very fit there should be a com- 
petition betw een those who maintained the Voluntary Church principle and those who 
waaprted an Established Church, in order to show on which side the advantage was to 

~ found, Both the Voluntary Church and the Established Church must be tried by 
Pf testof utility, We lived in times when useless institutions were proved not to be 
or the benetit of the public; it was totally idle for them or for any man to say he 
would maintain and uphold them. They could not successfully oppose the public 

— There onght, then, he thought, to be a free competition between the two, to 
show on which side the advantage lay. The supporters of a Voluntary Church would 
hot hesitate to enter into such a competition, and the Established Churchman ought 
not to shrink from ‘t. (Much cheering.) i 

RS resolution of thanks to Lord Durham was carried unanimously, 
with three cheers, the whole meeting standing up. It was expressed 
in these words— 
me last, but most willingly, the Society express their grateful delight that the 
: ig = Honourable the Earl of Durham has presided at this Meeting: and they profit 
7 y by the occasion to apprise him of the general admiration and attachment he 
ean Won, not merely by high rank and eminent talent, but by his exertions in the 

ause of Reform—by the liberal principles he has ever avowed—by his frequent and 
aoe inter sng on behalf of Dissenters—and by the sacrifices he must have 

ade to increase the welfare of the People, and to promote knowledge, freedom, and 
happiness, throughout the land.” : 7 ved hte 
ae Durham, in returning thanks, alluded to the orderly manner in 
which the meeting had been conducted, with one exception; which 
be perhaps owing to Dr. Carpenter’s having shown a little want of 
aste in breaking in upon the arrangements. He proceeded to express 
1s opinions regarding the separation of Church and State— 
Mr. Wilks (the Honorary Secretary) would admit he had’ said to’him frankly and 


fairly, that he could not consent to any proposition which involved a question as to the 


ponent y of the Church being separated trom the State: these sentiments he had al- 


his 


Ly sages eee in Parliament, and they were such as hg should always consider it 
‘ty to express in any society or place in which he might hear the separation of the 


The greater part of 


Church trom the State recommended, His conscientious opinion, then, was, that flie 
Church was bound to tender religious instruction to all the members of the State. In 
the present ignorant and nueducated condition of the great mass of the population of 
this country, he considered that it would be most improper to leave them without any 
religious iustractiou at all. fe thought it would be most unwise to leave sueh persons 
to the canvassing of rel gious sects, some of whom might endeavour to gain favour and 
support by increasing their prejudices aud flattering their iguorance, 

He was aware that the Dissenters were not unanimous themselves 
upon that subject. ‘There was another point of view in which the 
question of a separation of Church and State should also be put— 

In the House of Commons, from the best information he had been able to collect, out 
of upwards of 600 Members, not thirty would vote tor it; andin the House of Lords 
vot a single Peer would be found to support it. ‘The country, he was bound to tell 
them, was not now prepared for it. It had been admitted by some of its most ardent 
supporie.s. who had mace the most sanguine calculations, that they could not expect a 
majority of opinious in ravour of the separaiion, There was not one single indiv idual 
(and be wishes it to be understood that he spoke this advisedly ) in public life whose 
support they could calculate on, whose aid and assistance was worth har ing; whilst, 
ou the ovher hand, the bare agitation of the question raised fears and prejudices, and 
bitter hostitity— operating not merely on the speculative question itself, but affecting 
the redress of those ackuow edged grievances of which vothing but their own wilfsl 
impradence could prevent the settlement. ‘Chey would disquality their frieuds from 
acting in their behalf, aud inerease the power of their enemies tenfold. In looking to 
these effects, he alluded to the deaght with which this point had been taken up by that 
intolerant faction which had ever distinguished themselves by opposition to the Dis- 
senters’ claims, aud by the avidity with which those who only ho,ed to raise them- 
selves to eminence by confusion aud civil discord, have seized on the Declaration, to 
which they would irrevocably bind the Disseuters, He earuestly prayed that the une 
hallowed desigus of both parcies would be defeated, 

With respect to the measures now before Parliament, the course to 
be taken by the Dissenters was plain: they should support those which 
they approved of, and petition for the withdrawal of the others. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Association held their annual 
meeting at the chapel in South Place, Finsbury, on Wednesday even- 
ing. Mr. Richard Potter, Member for Wigan, was in the chair, The 
report of the Managing Committee was only partially approved of. 
A passage in which the Marriage Bill of Lord John Russell was men- 
tioned with * gratitude and pleasure,” was expunged by a large majo- 
lity, alter a very warm and even violent discussion. ‘The remainder 
of the evening was taken up in debating the question of the separation 
of Church and State. It was got rid of by one of the members moving 
the previous question; which was carried by a majority of 9. 

Mr. Clay, Member for the Tower Hamlets, met a considerable 
number of his constituents at a public dinner at the Mermaid ‘Tavern, 
in Hackney, on Wednesday. After several preliminary toasts had 
been drunk, the health of Mr. Clay was given; and that gentleman 
returned thanks, in a speech containing a number of remarks on the 
proceedings of Parliament and the conduct of Ministers. He alluded 
to the reduction which had been effected in the Estimates for the year ; 
the promised repeal of the House-tax; the advantage of repealing the 
Window-tax also, which he was certain might be done with perfect 
sufety ; and to the Election Purifying Bills. Of these measures he 
could generally approve. But, he continued, “ with regard to our 
other proceedings, they may, I fear, be best described by negatives.” 

*Wehave not abrogated the Corn-laws ; we have not revised the Pension-list; we 
have not removed any oi the insulting disquatificatious or unjust burdens which press 
upon these of our brethven who couseienuously dissent trom the rites and doctriues éf 
the Established Chauich. Upon this question of mighty aud growing import, you will 
pardon me if Lior a moment dwelt; itis by very far the most momentous, whether as 
regards Ireland of Eugloud, which is likely either in this or perhaps many subsequent 
years tocome uucer the consideration of Parliament; aud it is gratifying and conse- 
laiory ts me to have thos opporiunity of explaining to you my opinion on its present 
state. Of the iujustice ana absurdity invetved m the calling upou any wa. to contri- 
bute to the support of a form of religious worship, of which he does uot j artake and 
couscientionsly disapproves, and exposing any part of the people to civil disqualifica- 
tions and iuconvebieuces, ou the ground of their dissent from cue favoured portion ef 
their tellow citizeus in matters of religious op:nions—or this anomaly iu the laws aud 
instituiious of a mee country, as of every other abuse in our social system, Ireland 
affurds the most striking iliustration, the most grievous instance,” 

He referred to che question of the Repeal of the Union, against 
which he had conscienuously voted— 

© Yer, with impressious as stroug as it is possible to entertain of the ruin which would 
follow Kepeal or che Union—ihiaking it would be little short of iasanity tor a British 
Minis.er io Cousent tv such a measure—not ouly can lL forgive any Lrishman for urging 
it, whilst frend eudures the grievous wrongs to which her children are subjected on 
the score of religious bclief, but 1 cannot feel myself that we can wholly justify the 
maint:auing, by the sujerior force of England, the Legislative Uniou, whilst these 
Wrongs are unredressed. But tor the Union with Eugland, the Insh Church Esta- 
blishmeut could vot be maintained tor an hour; aud | cannot allow that our argu- 
ments ayaiust Repeal are complete, whilst ove single measure of justice is withheld by 
the Unned Parliament which a separate Pariiament in Lreland would infallibly and 
immediately coucede.” 

Within a week, the question of the maintenance of the existing Irish 
Church Mstablishment would be decided— 

“ Long, L apprehend, shall we bave reason to recollect, either for good or for evil, the 
decision to which we may come upon it. Although as to the uature of that decision [ 
confess my fears prepunderate, yet one circumstance gives me hope. One of the Cabi- 
net, Lord Joli Russell, has recently given utterance on this subject to sentiments 
equally wise and uotle —sentimeuts worthy of a British Minister, worthy of the prin- 
ciples the avowal of which furm rly eudeared him to the People of Eugland, worthy of 
the name he bears. 1 trust that those sentiments may yet be adopted by his colleagues, 
Failing such adoption, richly would his abandonment of office, and his variance with 
friends ane political associates which he has alluded to as the not improbable conse- 
quence of ine line which on this great question he was prepared to take, be repaid him 
by the respect and graticude of his tellow-countrymen.” 

The policy of Ministers in preferring the hollow support of the 
Tories to the hearty affection of the People, was to him unaccountable. 
Should they continue their present course, they would soon fall, and 
fall unpitied. With regard to the question of the separation of Church 
and State, he was convinced that at present Parliament could not 
legislate upon it advantageously ; though it was a mighty question, that 
must soon be forced upon its consideration. 

The healths of Sir W. Molesworth and Mr. Hawes, who were pre- 
sent, were given at the conclusion of Mr. Clay’s address; and soon 
after the party broke up. 








A meeting of gentlemen connected with the landed interests of the 
counties of Kent, Essex, Surry, Sussex, and Devon, took place on 
Wednesday, at Brown's Coffeehouse, Palace Yard, lor the purpose of 
adopting resolutions against Lord Althorp’s ‘Tithe-commutation Bill. 
Mr. Blandfill, of Upminster Hall, Essex, took the chair. Captain 
Hampden addressed the meeting on the burdensome nature of tithes, 
and suid what they wanted was relief, not merely commutation. He 
proposed a resolution to the following effect— 

“ That the bill brought forward by Lord Althorp for the Commutation and Redemp- 





tion of ‘Vithes, is iy most of its provisions fallacious, and highly objectionable; and if 
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cartied into effect, will be attended by consequeuces very injurious to these whom it is 


intended to serve ; and that no plan could give them relief if not accompanied by a 
able d tion of their burdens.” 





The resolutions having becn seconded, Mr. Divett said, he thought 
there was something very ungracious at the very outset of their con- 
versation with Government, in characterizing a bill which had been 
framed with so much consideration for their benefit as altogether fal- 
Tacious. He proposed as an amendment, that the word “ many,” 
instead of “most” of the provisions, be substituted. This alteration 
met with the + open of the majority, and was adopted. Other 
resolutions in furtherance of the objects of the meeting were agreed to, 
and a Committee appointed to wait on Lord: Althorp. 

The Bishop of London bas, much to the benefit of the Church, and 

reparatory, as ib is supposed, ‘to some bill or bills which his aordship 
is about to introduce for the ‘correction of abuses in the hierarchy, 
written to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, advising the separation 
of some of their larger livings; among the rest that of Edmonton, 
‘which’ the present incumbent is willing to consent to, the district to be 
‘separated being already under the spiritual superintendence of his son. 

ir. Sidney Smith, however, has signified his dissent from the 
Bishop's proposition ; telling his Lordship that the inequalities and 
disproportions both of work and revenue are much greater in the 
Bishops’ sees than in the preferments belonging to Deans and Chapters ; 
and advising, therefore, that their Lordships should first set their own 
houses in order before they meddle with the inferior clergy. Perhaps 
an illustration of this remark may be found in the large parish of Pad- 
dington, which has been vacant since the incumbency of Bishop 
Blomfield, the patron; and, maugre the immense increase of revenue 
to the see from ground-rents of houses built upon the Bishop's land, 
and consequent increase of population, was yet bestowed undivided 
upon his Lordship’s chaplain.— Correspondent of the Times. 

The Tabernacle Chapel, Moorfields, was a scene of great disturbance 
on Sunday morning, in consequence of an attempt by Mr. Wilks, M. P. 
and the other trustees, to exclude Mr. Campbell, the favourite 
minister of the congregation, from the pulpit, and to put another 
gentleman in his place. There was a good deal of hissing, yelling, and 
shouts of “* Campbell,” which lasted three quarters of an hour, before 
the service was allowed to proceed. 

The prizes were distributed to the Medical students of the London 
University, on the 16th instant, by the Earl of Durham. Lord 
Brougham, the Duke of Somerset, and about six hundred friends of the 
institution, were present. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the Bishops of London, 
Gloucester, and Chester, performed the same ceremony at King’s Col- 
lege, on Monday. 

The tenth anniversary meeting of the members and patrons of the 
Mechanics Institution was held on Thursday evening, in Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane; when the prizes were delivered to the 
successful candidates, by Dr. Birkbeck ; to whom a vote of thanks was 
unanimously passed for his unremitting attention to the interests of the 
institution. 





The journeymen tailors have resolved to return to their work on 
Monday. ‘ Wisdom,’’ says the Morning Chronicle, “comes with the 
lack of food.” 

So numerous are the omnibuses which now run in about London, 
that the mileage duty alone amounts, it is said, to nearly 200,0U0l. per 
annum, 

At the Queen Square Police-office, on Thursday, Lord Wynford was 
fined 5s. and 15s. 6d. costs for not having his name and place of abode 
properly painted on one of his carts. His Lordship appeared in per- 
son, not to resist the complaint, but to explain to the Magistrate, that 
he had not knowingly broken the law, but that the fault was the 
painter’s. He exclaimed against the absurdity of the law; and as he 
went out, said— Well, I can now say that once in my life I have been 
before a justice of the peace for an offence.” 

Elizabeth Ebers, a young woman of respectable appearance, applied 
to Mr. Minshull, the Magistrate at Bow Street, on Monday evening, 
for a warrant against Lord William Lennox, for assaulting and beating 
her. (The complainant stated she was in the service of his Lordship ; 
and related the circumstances under which the assault was committed, 
but in so low a tone that her tale could not be distinctly heard. A 
warrant, however, was granted, and placed in the hands of Fletcher the 
Officer; and on Tuesday, Lord Lennox attended at the Office, and was 
shown into a private room ; where he was joined in a short time by Mr. 
Bodkin the barrister, and a solicitor from Hatton Garden. The com- 
plainant was called into the same part of the Office; and, after some 
conversation, she went away with her friends, and shortly after Mr. 
Bodkin and the solicitor also quitted the place, followed in a few 
minutes by Lord Lennox himself. It was understood the affair was 
compromised between his Lordship and the complainant. 

Edwards and his two accomplices in the assault on Mr. W Gee, the 
solicitor, were committed to Newgate, from the Lambeth Office, on 
Tuesday, to take their trial for the offence. 


Che Country. 

There was a very stormy meeting of the agriculturists of East Kent 
on Monday last, at Barham Downs, near Canterbury, for the purpose 
of petitioning Parliament on the subject of Lord Althorp’s Tithe- 
commutation Bill. A petition, generally approving of the Ministerial 
measure, was proposed by Sir H. Montresor, and seconded by Mr. 
Rice. Sir W. Cosway expressed his disapprobation of several parts of 
the bill, especially of the septennial valuation, Mr. Edward Hughes, 
of Smeeth House, said, that Lord Althorp’s bill would not give suffi- 
cient relief to the agricultural interest, and proposed the following reso- 
lution and a petition founded upon it. 


“ That instead of the commutation proposed by the bill now before the Lower 
House of Parliament, this meeting is of opinion that a levy of two shillings in the pound, 
on the bona fide annual rents, in lieu of, and in substitution fur the tenth uf the produce of 
the soil—which includes the farmer's capital, skill, and industry—would be a more 
equitable remuneration for tithes, simple’ in its construction, easy of collection, and 

_more likely to ameliorate the conduct of those interested im agriculture, than the com- 
licated plans proposed for that purpose,” 


This resolution was seconded, and carried by a very large majority. 











Sir Edward Knatchbull expressed his surprise that such a proposi- 
tion could be entertained by the meeting. He did not think the meet. 
ing understood what they had voted for. (Uproar and hisses.) , 
_ The question was then put again, and carried by a still larger ma. 
ority. 

; Sir Edward Knatchbull warmly declared that he would not support 
the petition. Mr. Plumptre also refused to support it. 

Alderman Cooper said that the meeting had been grossly insulted by 
Sir Edward. The quéstion had been fully discussed and fairly de- 
cided, and the trick that had been attempted was infamous. 

The High Sheriff said that the amended resolution and petition were 
indisputably carried ; and dissolved the meeting. 

The electors of Tiverton are exhibiting a hostile spirit towards one 
of their Representatives, Mr. J. Kennedy, in consequence of that 
gentleman’s vote in favour of Mr. O’Connell’s motion for the Repeal 
of the Union, They have put in course of signature a requisition 
calling on Mr. Kennedy to resign his seat. The requisition is headed 
by one of his best and most active friends, Mr. W. Chapple, of 
Gornhay.—Ewveter Gazette. [{Mr. Kennedy was the solitary English 
Member alluded to by Lord Brougham: we committed a mistake in 
saying that not one voted with O’Connell. In a letter published in the 
Chronicle of this morning, Mr. Kennedy says that the requisition re- 
ceived only seven signatures, and had been withdrawn. | 

In consequence of the resolution come to by the master manufacturers 
and clothdressers of Leeds (as announced in our last) not to give employ. 
ment to avy men but such as would sign a declaration abandoning the 
Trades Union, and promising not to join that or any similar association 
while they continued in their employment, about 3000 workmen in all the 
branches of the woollen manufacture left their employment at the end 
of last week. The determination of the men was, not to sign the de. 
claration proposed to them; and as the masters refused to receive them 
on any other terms, twenty-four mills have been brought nearly to a 
stand.—Leeds Mercury. 

The reports of the present state of trade in Birmingham are very 
gloomy. This is attributable to several causes,—the general depression 
of the agricultural interest ; the embarrassed state of America, occa- 
sioned by President Jackson’s Bank proceedings ; and the scarcity of 
money amongst the tradesmen here, arising in many cases from the 
circumstance of its haying been too freely invested in the various spe- 
culative projects with which this town and neighbourhood abound.— 
Birmingham Advertiser. 

Pyivate letters from a leading Northern Member have been received 
during the past week, by which we learn that it is the Chanccllor of 
the Exchequer’s intention to repeal the whole of the over-sea duties on 
coals. — Newcastle Journal. 

The King has purchased the lease of the premises adjoining the 

Royal Chapel at Brighton, for the purpose of increasing the accomma- 
dation of the domestics of the Household. 

A circular has been received by the Masonie Lodge at Bury, and 
probably by those of other places, requiring them to make a return to 
the Clerk of the Peace, of the name, employment, or profession, and 
place of residence of every member ; in default of which they will be 
declared an unlawfid secret society. The circular is signed by the 
Grand Master, the Duke of Sussex. This is understocd to be a step 
taken in contemplation of putting down all spurious lodges, whether 
of Trades Unions or Benefit Societies. —Manchester Guardian. 

Sir Peregrine Acland has recently become the purchaser of the Duke 
of Buckingham’s Somersetshire property, for 63,0002. This estate ad- 
joins the fine property of Sir Peregrine, at Fairfield. 

The proceedings of the Court-Martial on Captain Pigott at Sheer- 
ness, have been continued during the week. The evidence against him 
has not yet been brought to a close. 

Two persons were killed by lightning on Thursday week, near Kid- 
derminster. They and four others took shelter under a tree during a 
violent thunder-storm. They were all hurt more or less. 

On Friday week, John Martin, a farmer in the neighbourhood of 
Doncaster, shot a widow woman, against whom he had conceived a 
grudge, and afterwards himself, in a fit of madness. The womanwill 
recover, but the man killed himself. 





IRELAND. 

Mr. O'Connell has written a letter to the editor of the Dublin Pilot, 
partly on the subject of the local interests of his constituents, and 
partly to contradict a false report of his having been treated in an un- 
friendly manner by Mr. Fitzsimon, the Member for King’s County, 
in the Repeal debate. The letter concludes with the following pas- 
sages, which disclose the motive of the conciliatory tone lately adopted 
by the Repeal Members and their Leader. 

“ T cannot conclude without congratulating the people of Ireland on the good sense 
and steadiness with which they are awaiting the experiment which we Repealers are 
making on the sincerity—I might, and indeed I should say, the veractry of the 
Ministers. They have solemnly pledged the Parliament toremove ‘ the just complaints 
ofthe People of Ireland. A Cabinet Minister—one of the first in rank, and one of the 
nighest in talent—has publicly and unequivocally declared that the Tithe system in 
Ireland, as it relates to the Established Church in its present form, ‘is a just com- 
plaint.’ Shall it be redressed? Alas! I fear not. But why should I fear either 
alternative? If this ‘just complaint’ be redressed, then the People of Ireland will 
have obtained a great, a solid, a permanent advantage. Ifit be not redressed, then the 
honest, the undismayed Repealers will, with me, point to the falsification of the ad- 
dress, and, exclaiming agaiust ‘ the living lie,’ feel more deeply how impossible it will 
be to expect justice from any other than a domestic Legislature, t 

“ This experiment is being made—as the plirase is—it is in progress. The People 0 
Ireland are showing their readiness to receive with heart-binding gratitude the act of 
justice which they require in fulfilment of a most solemn promise. For my part, I am 
ready to make every sacrifice to obtain the fulfilment of that promise. What will the 
Ministers do—promise, and perform? Oh, I fear not—promise, and falsify their own 
promise? Oh, I potently believe they will. Who, then, when their promise is thus 
trampled on by themselves—who, at least, that is honest, will presume to accuse the 
Irish People of being precipitous in seeking by legal means for the relief from the only 
remaining source of having justice done to Ireland? 2 t 

“ Continue, therefore, I would entreat, my loved countrymen, continue your presen 
attitude of perfect readiness of conciliation. Let another act of treachery to Ireland— 


if we are to endure it—be attributable solely to the folly or the spirit of hostility of 
Lord Grey and his Cabinet towards Ireland. His Administration has hitherto been the 
most ungenial rule [reland has ever felt. 
amendment.” 

Mr. Westenra’s bas gained his election for Monaghan. At the close 
of the poll on Saturday, the numbers~ stood thus— Westenra, 1078; 


Let us see whether there be even a hope 0 
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Lucas (the Conservative), 984; majority, 94. The correspondent of 
the Times says—“ This victory was not bought without a sacrifice ; for 
though the Repealers were quite unable to put forward a candidate of 
their own, they stipulated for Mr. Westenra’s support of a Repeal can- 
didate at the next election, when they threaten to make a dead set 
against Sergeant Perrin, for his refusal tojoin the ‘Tail and support the 
motion for Repeal. This Colonel Westenra, in the absence of his 
nephew, has conditionally promised; calculating, no doubt, that this 
whim of O’Connell’s will be dead and forgotten before another election 
arrives.” 

The Dungarvan contest has terminated in the reelection of Mr. 
Ebenezer Jacob, the Repealer. The numbers were—for Jacob, 287 ; 
Barron, 255; majority for Jacob, 32. The Beresford partv voted for 
the successful candidate ; against whom, however, it is said that another 
petition will be presented, on the ground that he is disqualified from 
sitting, by the decision of the Committee on the former election. 


SCOTLAND. 

Sir John Campbell arrived in Edinburgh on Friday the 16th, and on 
Saturday attended a meeting of the electors, held in the Waterloo 
Rooms. He was introduced by the Lord Provost and Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder. The Provost took the chair; and Mr. Andrew Skene, 
advocate, proposed Sir Jobn Campbell as a candidate for the represen- 
tation of the city. Bailie Thomson seconded the motion; and then 
Sir John rose, and was greated with hearty cheers, waving of-hats, Xe. 
He referred to the previous nomination of Sir John Hobhouse ; which 
did not in the least mortify him, because it proved that he was the man 
of their free choice, and not the nominee of Government, as some 
would insinuate. He presented himself as “ plain John Campbell”— 
one of their own countrymen, who had done his best to earn their good 
opinion. He was born in Scotland, and gloried in the name of Scotch- 
man. His father was the pastor of a Scotch parish [ Cupar] for fifty- 
four years, and Sir John declared that he had not forgot the lessons he 
instilled into him in his youth. 

“ I believe (he said) the Church of Scotland to be the purest, the most Christian, and 
the most useful establishment which ever appeared upon earth. I will not say that she 
may uot be capable of improvement ; that she may not have errors to be corrected ; but 
Isay, let no sacrilegious hand touch the fabric of the church of Scotland. (Great 
cheering.) Let it be well understood, however, that I would wish to see removed all the 
grievances of those who conscientiously dissent from her doctrines.’”’ 

He alluded to his exertions in favour of the Reform Act, and Law 
Reform ; and said that he hoped his office of Attorney-General would 
not be considered a disqualification, though it was not a recommenda- 
tion. He then eulogized the conduct of the Whig Ministers, especi- 
ally their efforts to effect a commutation of tithes. He promised to 
devote himself to the study of the local interests of Edinburgh, and 
professed his extreme astonishment at learning that there was a privi- 
leged class in the city who paid no taxes to church or poor; and he 
pledged himself todo his utmost to make the lawvers nay the Annutty- 
tax. With regard to his opponents, he said, that although Mr. Lear- 
month’s talents and integrity were undoubted, it ought to bea sufficient 
disqualification, that he was brought forward by the Tory party. Mr. 
Aytoun was the representative of the Ultra- Radical party; a party 
whose schemes were calculated not for improving, but for overthrowing 

Church and State ; and whose opinions led to revolution and convul- 
sion, and ultimately to despotism. 

The Honourable D. Erskine asked Sir John what he thought of 
capital punishment ; and professed himself satisfied with the reply, that 
‘* whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man shal! his blood be shed.” 

A person in the crowd asked what he thought of Septennial Parlia- 
ments? Sir John said, he thought them too long; but he had not made 
up his mind as to what ought to be their precise duration. 

The same person then continued his catechism as follows. 

Quest. “ Corn Laws ?”’—Ans,. “ That is a very wide field. I am a most devoted 
friend to free trade, and wish to see it in corn as well as in every other commodity.” 

Quest. “ What do you think of the Pension-list ?’”—Ans. “I think it a reproach to 
the Tories ; while they were in power all the objectionable pensions were granted,” 

Quest. “ How would you have voted on Mr. Whittle Harvey’s motion?” Ans, “ As 
Iwas not then in Parliament, I cannot pretend to talk of possibilities as to what might 
have happened or might not have happened.” 

It was then resolved by acclamation, that Sir John Campbell was a 
fitand proper person to represent the city of Edinburgh in Parliament ; 
and the meeting broke up. 


[Sir John Campbell’s speech is very different from that which we 
had a right to expect from him. We have been in the habit of admiring 
his independent bearing in the House of Commons, and hoped that he 
would have maintained the same character in his dealings with the Edin- 
burgh constituency. The Courier afew days ago quoted with appro- 
bation a speech which he delivered on the 21st of March 1833, when 
presenting a petition from Dudley in favour of Ecclesiastical Reform. 
In that speech, we find the following passages: “ He entirely con- 
curred in the sentiment, that men of one religious persuasion should not 
be taxed to defray the expense of the worship of another ;” and he declared, 
that “although connected with his Majesty’s Government, he was 
Speaking as an Independent Member of Parliament.” These were 
Sir John Campbell’s words when he represented the Liberal con- 
Stituency of Dudley. How is it that so great a change has come over 

1m? He is now either all for Establishments, or he speaks equivocally, 
on the Church question: and on other subjects, so far from speaking 
with freedom and independence, he falters and hesitates—declares that 
he has not made up his mind as to the proper duration of Parliaments, 
and refuses to state how he should have voted on the Pension.list 
division! He would have been plain-spoken enough on these points at 
Dudley. Are we to conclude, that Sir John is not a man of fired 
political principles, but that they vary according to the peculiar circum- 
stances he may happen to be placed in? and now that he is surrounded by 
the clique of Edinburgh Whigs, whe undertake for the Government, 

as he become.an unsteady trimmer, who shuffles, instead of declaring 
his sentiments boldly and without reserve ?] 


‘ _The Waterloo Rooms were again crowded on Monday night by the 
triends of Mr. Aytoun. Mr. Thomas Ireland, merchant, was voted 
into the chair. Councillor Tait then spoke for some time in favour of 

Mr. Aytoun; whose talents, usefulness, and integrity he highly eulo- 
gized. Mr. Aytoun was received with great euthusiasm by the meet- 
1g; and made a speech, which occupies three columns’ of the Edin- 





burgh Observer, in explanation of his political principles, and in pointing 
out the deficiences of his opponents. . 

“ I have been called into the field (he said) by the independent party of Edinburgls 
—by that party who have noe common with the two great factions which divide 
the State, the Whigs and the Tories—whose only object it is to promote r 
beneficial to the empire—measures by which our burdens may be lightened, oun liberties 
secured, and equal rights and equal justice, both civil and religious, may be dealt out 
to all classes of citizens; and by which the Reform Bill may be made a means & am 
end—the means of obtaining cheap and good government; and not a mere dead letter. 
in the Statute-book, effecting nothing but the triumph of one. faction over anofher. 
(Loud and continued cheering.) Called into the field by the Independent many of 
Edinburgh, I have felt myself bound in honour and in duty as a good citizen to res n& 
to that call. And I now take my stand, hoping to carry my election, but at allevents 
determined to go to the poll. (Jmmense cheering, which continued for some:time,)r Te 
that I pledge myself. If 1 may augur any thing from the numerous assurances of 
support which I have received, I have every right to expect a successful. termination to 
the canvass,” 

His opponents made brief work of their explanation of their ptin- 
ciples— 

“ All that Mr. Learmonth has tosay is, ‘I shall always vote with Sir Robert Péel ag 
and the Forbeses, the Dundasses, the Hopes, et hue genus omae, will at once prondince 
him the right man. Again, Sir John Campbell has only to remind his requisitiobists 
that he is the Attorney-General of the Grey Administration, and is of course bound 
down neck and heel to yote with the Cabinet on every occasion; and his supportets of 
the Parliament house, Whig and Whigling, advocate, writer, and solicitor, expectants of 
Judgeships, Sheriffships, Depute-Advocateships, Crown agencies, &c., will fling up 
their hats in the air, and cry gut, ‘ Hurrah for Campbell! place and emolument for 
us!’ and attempt to gull the few honest citizens whose heads are too thick te see 
through their interested and selfish motives. (Cheers and laughter.) 

Mr. Aytoun, however, thought it incumbent upon him to be more 
explicit. He was in favour of short Parliaments; and, if elected, 
would annually present himself before his constituents, to give an.ace 
count of his conduct, and offer to resign his seat. He was also in fa- 
vour of the Ballot, a free trade in corn, the revision of the Pension- 
list, the total separation of Church and State, and rigid economy in 
all departments of Government. He thought that his acquaintance 
with the local affairs of Edinburgh gave him a decided advantage over 
Sir John Campbell. As to the Ministry, he had no bitter hostility ta 
them, and would gladly see them resume a line of conduct which would 
insure them a return of his support. He ridiculed the idea of an At~ 
torney- General being really independent of the Government, and, re- 
ferred to Sir John Campbell’s votes, which had been inyariably on the 
side of Ministers; and of course they always would be, while he re- 
tained his office. It was an insult inthe Ministers to try to faster 
their rejected officials on Edinburgh, as if it were a rotten borough. 
They would not have dared to offer Sir John Campbell for London, 
Westminster, or Southwark. 

“ It is ridiculous to deny that he is the nominee of Government. His supporters, 
and the manner in which he was introduced, sufliciently prove this. Who are his’sup- 
porters ?—the place-hunters and the place-givers of the Parliament House. And ‘how 
has he been brought forward? Auother gentleman was first proposed by the more 
liberal part of the Whigs; but this being not so agreeable to the Government, as they 
would rather have their Attorney-General in Parliament than a mere supportef, the 
latter gentleman gets a hint to refuse, and the Attorney-General comes post down frome 
London, without any requisition ; being well assured, that having the Ministerial fa- 
cond he: will be at once adopted by the Ministerial clique of this city.” 


= A 
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After some further remarks, wir. Ayu comuucu we wuumsauie - 
electioneering speech; and was voted a proper person to represent 
Edinburgh, amidst the loud acclamations of his party. 

We stated in part of our impression last week, that Mr. Learmonth, 
the Tory candidate, had been nominated on the previous Wednesday, 
and had delivered a good electioneering speech on the occasion; im 
which he gave the Ministry some hard raps. He was proposed by the 
eccentric Mr. Patrick Robertson ; who read an old speech of ‘Sir 
James Gibson Craig, in which Mr. Learmonth was highly eulogized. 
This testimonial, said the facetious barrister, was a proof of uncom~< 
mon merit, for even a leading Whig had been ready to admit it. Mr. 
Learmonth has since been actively canvassing the electors, and‘his 
party profess their perfect certainty of his election. He holds the 
usual Conservative opinions, and is especially in favour of the Corn- 
laws and an Established Church. 


{The Edinburgh constituency is, or ought to be, too discerningiand 
well-informed to need advice or instruction from London as to which 
of the three candidates they should elect. But, judging only front 
public speeches and avowals, we are led to conclude, that beyond deubt 
Mr. Aytoun would be the fittest colleague for Mr. Abercromby ; whose 
vote will be neutralized on some important questions, if either Mr. 
Learmonth or Sir John Campbell, between whom we regret to findsthe 
difference so small, should be returned. ] 

The day of nomination is fixed for Wednesday, and the poll will be 
taken on the Friday and Saturday following. We have received 
letter this morning from an Edinburgh correspondent, who is confident 
of Mr. Aytoun’s success; but perhaps the “ wish is father tothe 
thought” in this case. 

Mr. Murray’s election for Leith may be considered certain, notwith- 
standing the boasts of Mr. Aitchison’s partisans. The nomination 
takes place on Tuesday, and the polling-days are fixed for Thunsflay 
and Friday. 





The Synod of Lothian have refused to certify Mr. Horne.as; an 
Elder to the Assembly, on the ground of his not observing family wor- 
ship. This new rule is now brought into exercise from the late geal 
infused into the Church by its dread of the Voluntaries. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Horne will appeal to the Assembly, and will insist’ on 
all thedity and clerical members being put to their oath as to their observance 
of the duty. In this case, it is supposed that about nineteen out of 
twenty of the lay members, and a considerable portion of the clerical 
ones, will be disqualified from officiating, and that from the want of a 
quorum the Assembly must be adjourned. Another ground of the’ di- 
minution of the members will be the objection stated to the Elders 
who have attended Voluntary meetings. These persons hold: the doc- 
trines of the Confession of Faith, approve of the Presbyterian form 
of government, and are attached to the Church, but merely wish it se- 
parated from the State. In expressing this wish, they are guilty of no 
greater crime than those who are exerting themselves to repeal the law 
of patronage, which was formerly received by the Church as a boon 
from the State. If then the Voluntaries are found disqualified, it is 
thought that, in justice, the Anti- Patronage folks must also be rejected. 





On all these grounds, itis: understood that the Assembly will commit 
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Selo de se ; and that the Commissioner must adjourn it, from the want 
of a single qualitied member to conduct its proceedings. We think the 
Assembly should pass a vote of thanks to the Voluntaries, for leiding 
them to inquire so narrowly into the religious habits of their members ; 
a thing which they had somehow or other neglected for the last hundred 
years.— Glasgow Chronicle. 


The inhabitants of Dundee, to the number of fifteen thousand, as it 
is computed by the Advertiser of that town, held a meeting on the 14th 
instant, for the purpose of forming an Anti-Corn-law Association. It 
was at first intended to meet in the Steeple Church ; but the numbers 
who wished to be present soon became so great, that it was found ne- 
cessary to adjourn to the Magdalen Yard, an open meadow of great ex- 
tent on the margin of the Tay. In this place, hustings were erected ; 
and Provost Kay, the Chief Magistrate of Dundee, took the chair. 
He opened the business of the meeting with some appropriate remarks, 
and expressed the gratification he experienced in common with all pre- 
sent in having among them two gentlemen of landed property—Mr. 
Kinloch of Kinloch, and Mr. Chalmers of Auldbar. Resolutions were 
passed unanimously, to the effect that the operation of the Corn-laws 
is unjust and oppressive; that the landlords have no claim to their 
monopoly in consequence of having any extra weight of taxation to bear ; 
that the benefit of the Corn-laws even to the landlord is very doubtful ; 
that the principles of free trade generally are the only sound and safe 
ones; and that a committee should be appointed for the purpose of or- 
ganizing an Anti-Corn-law Association. It was also determined, that 
a petition to Parliament, embodying the principles laid down in the 
above resolutions, should be drawn up; and a committee was appointed 
to procure signatures to it, and despatch it to Sir Henry Parnell for 
presentation. 

The speakers at this very spirited meeting, were Bailie Christie, 
Mr. George Milne, Bailie Symon, Mr. John Penny, Mr. James 
Brown, Mr. Kinloch, Mr. Chalmers, Mr. Alexander Young, Mr. G. 
Buik, Mr. James Buik, and Mr. Weir, editor of the Glasyow Argus, 
who was introduced to the meeting by Mr. Kinloch. Bailie Symon de- 
livered an entertaining speech, amidst almost continual cheers and 
laughter. He began by saying that the resolution he had to propose 
(which referred to the plea of the landlords that they are unfairly taxed) 
was a capital text, if there were onlya good preacher. He then alluded 
to the presence of Mr. Kinloch and Mr. Chalmers among them. 

“We have here Mr. Kinloch: but this was to be expected from him—he is treading 

in the footsteps of his lamented father. And we have Mr. Chalmers of Auldbar laying 
down a course to himself by which he will receive honour from every honest man. I 
do not think that any of these gentlemen will come forward and say that they bear 
more in proportion of the public burdens, or even so much, as others do; and I dare 
say they will also, without hesitation, coucur in the resolution now read, ‘The taxes— 
the war taxes—the landlords’ own taxes—gave them the benefit of war prices, but these 
ceased with the battle of Waterloo. She war price at last declined, but not the taxes; 
and now we are asked to give them still the war prices to enable them to pay the war 
taxes. If we don't get the war prices, they say we can't pay the war taxes; or, in other 
words, just put the money from your pockets into ours, to enable us to pay the taxes, 
and then we will boast of paying an undue proportion of the public burdens. I conld 
appeal to many circumstances to convince you, were it necessary, of the hand which 
the landowners themselves have had in imposing tie taxes complained of. There is the 
House of Lords—all landed proprietors, with the exception of the Right Reverend 
Fathers in Mammon; and I think they even are pretty directly interested in Jand: and 
they feel so at this moment, for they are all leagued as one man to support a monopoly 
with which down they must come. The Stamp-laws are given in the resolution as a 
specimen of their legislation, On this matter, you know, munch has been said in peti- 
tions ; and, with a liberality worthy of the system, they generously resolved to abandon 
the twopenny stamps.” 
He was sorry to say that the Legacy-duty never pressed hardly upon 
him. Landed proprietors seldom left much hard cash, and their land 
passed duty-free. But though these gentlemen had all their own way, 
they still called out that they were distressed. 

“ The very distress of which they complain so loudly, has been produced by the very 
means which they took to relieve themselves. Some of them are beginning to be con- 
vinced of this; and I do hope that the example of the landed proprietors now amongst 
us will induce them to consider the question with calmness and candour. You are 
all aware, that at present the advocates for the Corn laws will admit of no free discus. 
sion in their assemblies. You would sce that Mr. Kinloch had attended a meeting in 
Perth called to petition foracontinuance of the Coru-laws; and wheu Mr. Kinloch wished 
to open their eyes—to enlighten them a little—he was told that no discussion would be 
allowed—they had a rule to that effect. Now, the inference is pretty plain. In rea- 
soning, there is a mode called begging the question; but this was certainly Grant-iag 
the guestion—it was one of the numerous family of Grants who made the rule. (Great 
laughter.) So that whenever discussion is shut out, whether by landed proprietors or 
by Paisley polemics, I would always say that they were Grant-ing the question.” 

Mr. Kinloch dwelt upon the necessity of supplying our artisans with 
cheap food ; and described the manner in which the property of the 
landlords had been deteriorated by the Corn-laws, which they passed 
for their exclusive benefit. 


Mr. Chalmers said, that many of the largest estates were let on corn- 
rents; so that the tenants paid a higher or lower rent according to the 
price of corn, and this plan he highly approved of. It was clear that 
no tenants who held farms on these terms would suffer by a repeal of 
the Corn-laws. 


Mr. James Buik said, that one mode of proceeding against the Corn- 
laws was by petitioning ; but 

“No doubt you will think this a very heartless job, because we have so often peti- 
tioned in vain; indeed, we have almost always received the same answers to the prayers 
of our petitions as the worshippers of Baal gave to theirs—* Kither he is asleep, or te is 
on a journey.’ ‘The great majority of our honourable Members are either asleep or on 
a journey, or lounging about in the coffeehouses. However, we have some small con- 
solation remaining, and that is, that we have a most able and influential Member in 
the Half- Reformed House, who will give our cause a good lift when he presents our 
petitions,” (Great cheering.) 


Mr. Weir delivered a very spirited address, of which the following is 
a sample. 


“ We do not hold out the repeal of the Corn-laws as the only reform needed, but we 
say that it is one of the most important. We say that, when wise men attack an 
enemy, it is by concentrating their forces on a weak point; that when a fortress has to 
be reduced, if a simultaneous onset be made, success is certain. In God’s name, then, 
exclaim against the Pension-list—roar out against unequal taxation—call lustily fur 
cheap and speedy justice. ‘l'ell the new coustituency, that if they do not return good 
men, the franchise must be i liatel tended, (Great cheering.) But, while you 
do all this, remember that there is one concern of great urgency which demands your 
attention, ant that is, ‘ the staff of life’ Remember that while some pensioner is 
alarmed for his thousand a year, and some tax-gatherer is afraid of losing his employ- 
ment, and some superannuated judge is afraid that you can do without him—then.is 
the time to ta e advantage of the general distraction, and to conceutrate your encrgies 
for a grand eff it for a repeal of the Cornlaws. Tell your legislators, that, uuiess 
these laws be repealed, and that speedily, the manufacturers of Great Britain must 





avail themselves of the facilities which the Continent offers them; and that, if things 
continue as they are, landlords will by and by be left to their shifts to make up their 
rentals as they best may, without the aid of those whose pockets they are picking.” 





| of any work in the press. 
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In a petition debate in the House of Peers, on deem gS it was 
openly avowed by the Duke of Wellington and others of his party, 
that the only true Christianity was that established by law, and that 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles meant nothing more than an 
undertaking to support the religion of the State. 

Mr. Hume is at Cheltenham, for the benefit of. his health. This 
accounts for the almost unprecedented occurrence of his name being 
missed in the Division-lists. 

It is said that the Lords of the Treasury will shortly issue an order 
to the Postmaster- General, permitting the free transmission through 
the Post-office, to authors residing in the country, of the proof-sheets 
The proofs, it is said, are to be sent to Sir 
F. Freeling, who will enclose them in a Post-office cover according to 
the address ; and they may be returned in the same manner.—Morning 
Post. 

Prince Lieven has been recalled. 
him. 

A letter of the 3d instant from Rodelheim, near Frankfort, says— 
“We had yesterday and to-day a most extraordinary phenomenon of 
nature. During very heavy showers of rain, which fell yesterday 
from half-past eleven to twelve, and to-day between twelve and one 
o'clock, the water contained so great a mixture of sulphur, that as it 
ran down the streets it was covered with a yellow crust, and quantities 
of sulphur might be scraped off the pavement.” 


We hope he takes his wife with 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS.. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 18th inst., at Great Henny, near Sudbury, the Lady of the Llon. and Rey, 
Cuarzes Dunpas, of a daughter. 

On the 20th inst., at No. 3, Great Cumberland Street, the Lady of Lieut.-Colone} 
Dovatas, of a daughter. 

On the 18th inst., the Lady of Toomas Tyrwuitr Drake, Esq., of a son. 

On the l4th inst., at Lamyat, Somersetshire, the Lady of the Rev. J. G. Copiesroy, 
ofa daughter. 

On the 17th inst., at Hammersmith, the Lady of the Rev. Francis Toomas Art- 
woop, of'a daughter. 

On the 19th inst., at Norton Conyers, Lady Grauam, of a daughter: 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 19th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Josnua Roserr Minnitt, Esq,, 
of Annabeg, county of Tipperary, to Enizapera, daughter of Sir Charles Goring, of 
Highden, Sussex, Baronet. 

At Lawskill, the Rev. W. Corvinus, Rector of Babylon, to Loursa, daughter of the 
the late Major-General Kelso, of Bungay. 

At Greenwich, the Rev. S_ Davies, Rector of Bringwyn, Radnor, and Incumbent of 
Oystermouth, Swansea, to Miss Mary Ann Masrers, of Greenwich. 

H. Sewers, Esq.,of Newport, Isle of Wight, to Lucinpa, daughter of Major-General 
Nedham, of Worthing. 

On the 19th inst., at Kensington, Lieut. Witn1amS aines Payne, Royal Artillery, 
to Emma, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Fead, C.B., late of the Grenadier Guards, 

On the 15th inst., at Exmouth, Henry, second son of Colonel Le Comte de Visme 
(Comte Souverain), late of the Coldstream Guards, to Cakotine Saran Sopuia, 
daughter of the Hon. Alexander Jones, R.N. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, the Rev. J. May, Rector of Helmpton; Yorkshire, to Marta, 
daughter of the late W. Frampton, Esq., of Leadenhall Street, and of Peckham, Surry, 

On the 2ist inst., at St. Mary’s Church, Cheltenham, Cuarves Torrennam, Esq, of 
Mac Murrough, Wexfordshire, to Maroaret, elder daughter of MajoreGeneral Sir 
James Kearney, K.C.U., of Blancheville, Kilkennyshire, Ireland. 

DEATHS, 

On the 11th inst., at Edenhall, Cumberland, the Rev. Sir Curistopuer Joun Mus- 
GRAVE, Bart., in his 36th year. 

On the Lith,at Gaerloch, Ross shire, in her 23d year, after the birth of a.son, Kytur 
Canouine, wile of Sir Francis Mackenzie, Bart., and eldest daughter of John Smith 
Wright, Esq. And on the same day, the infant son of Sir Francis Mackenzie, Bart. 

At York, Hannan, daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Hugh Kobinson. 

Grorce HeAvp, Esq., of Upper Harley Street, K.C., and a Bencher of Gray’s Inn, 

At Richmond, Goprrey Roserrs, Esq. of Ty Cerrig Derwen, Denbigh. 

Joun Narxay, Esq., Deputy Ordnance Storekeeper at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

On the 17th of February, on his passage from China, on board ‘his Majesty’s ship the 
Prince Regent, Gorvon Foraes Brett, third son of the Rev. J. G. Brett, of Ranelagh, 
Chelsea, in his 17th year. 

On the }4th inst., P. D. Suersron, Esq., of Stoberry Hill, near Wells, and Lieut- 
Col. of the zd Somerset Regiment of Militia. 

On the 7th inst., at Valleyfield, Sir Ropert Preston, of Valleyfield, Bart., in his 
95th year. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
Sarurpay Nicut. 

An individual who saw LAFAYETTE upon his deathbed, and tried to 
gather from him some of his latest opinions on men and things, states 
that the dying old General said to him of Louis Puivipps, “ C'est un 
fourbe—et nous avons été victimes de sa fourberie.” A fragment for history. 





The Abbé de la Mennats—despairing of Legitimacy, and hating 
the Juste Milieu—is throwing himself into the Republican arms. 
short time ago he went to Rome, having been censured by the Pope; 
but he submitted, and was received into the bosom of Holy Church. 
But his gorge seems to have risen against the dogmatism of the Tiara, 
and he is playing another game. CHATEAUBRIAND also is following the 
same policy. It is a portion of the tactics of the Legitimates. ‘They 
are striving to win popular support by preaching universal suffrage, ex- 
tension of rights, education, and so forth. They think if by any means 
they can concentrate the hatred of parties against Louis PuIvirre, an 
fling him over, the Republic will be repudiated even though it should 
be tried, and then their Boy will be called into the field. ‘This system 
is to be followed at the next elections ; the Royalist leaders having ot- 
dered their subordinates to vote for a Royalist if there is one, but at 
all events for an Anti-Orleanist. It is expected that they will noml- 
nate many members. The Republican party will probably be much 
weakened at the next elections. ‘Chey held good: cards, and played them 
foolishly. 





It was mentioned some time ‘ago in the House of Commons, th t 
French wine might be drunk in England for a shilling a bottle ; and 
some of the Members brayed. Particular inquiries have been made in 
consequence in France ; and the statement received is, that 
. « . « “excellent-French wine could be imported into England at threepencé 
or fourpence a bottle... If. it-was sold at a shilling, this.would allow, fourpence 
for prime cost, and one cent-per-cent for profit and another for duty.” A lower 
wine might be had for threehalfpence or twopence a bottle.” 
So much for the wisdom of the braying animals. The people of 
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England are prohibited from drinking the wine. that grows almost in 
sight of their shores, and are kept to gin; and then all ‘manner of horror 
is expressed by their rulers at their drinking gin. These things must 
be mended. : 





The Parisians are very indignant at the exposé of M. Tuirns’s cor- 
ruption in taking 25,000 francs out of the 125,000 francs paid fora little 
job in the shape of a miniature ship of war on the Seine for the féte of 
July last year. Itseems that of the 125,000 francs the jobbers charged 
76,000, of which Tu1kErs, if they speak the truth, had 25,000. 

The report on the affair of the Birmingham muskets has been printed, 
but not published ; and it is believed that the Government will keep it 
back. ‘The whole was a scandalous job. By the agreement, the con- 
tractors were to be paid ten days after each delivery; but the jobbers, 
in order to get their share of the spoil surely in their hands, paid over 
2,700,000 francs before a single musket was delivered. Thisis the way 
in which things are done in France. 


Louis Putiiere is aping the Despots in every thing. In the time of 
Louis the Eighteenth and Cuar ves the Tenth, no person was permitted 
to enter the empty rooms of the Palaces except chapeau bas. This 
was considered infamous even then. Louis Purvirre’has recently or- 
dered that the same arrangement shall be insisted upon from persons 
who visit the Palais Royal. 





It appears by the Vote-paper delivered this morning, that Mr. Warp 
does not intend to move the whole of his resolutions on Tuesday. 
He has condensed the substance of the first two into one, on which 
only he proposes to divide the House,-—without, however, abandoning 
any part of his detailed plan. The change therefore in no way affects 
the remarks on this subject which appear in another part of our journal. 


In our remarks on Sir John Campbell's first speech at Edinburgh, 
we have expressed our disappointment at an apparent falling off from 
the liberal principles and independent tone which he was wont to 
profess and maintain in the House of Commons. We have since seen, 
in the Courier of this evening, a private letter to the editor from a sup- 
porter of Sir John Campbell, from which it would seem that he bas 
explained his political opinions at the district meetings of the electors 
ina more satisfactory manner than on his debut before the Edinburgh 
constituency. The writer, who dates his letter on the 2Ist, says— 

“ Thave just come from Sir John Campbell’s meeting with the electors of 
the West end of the New Town, St. George’s parish district, and have the plea- 
sure of confirming his continued success. The district meetings are really in- 
teresting. To see the Attorney-General of England placed at the bar of an in- 
telligent constituency, who ask him questions on the gravest topics of national 
interest, with clear comprehension at once of their difficulty, importance, and 
consequences, and to hear him answer with all the precision of a lawyer, and the 
directness and complaisance of an amiable and honest man, is highly gratifying 
to every one who knows how to appreciate intelligence and reason. What is 
remarkable also, is, that the interrogators in general are young men, I would 
say under thirty, and they are persons in humble rank.” . 

Perhaps Sir John is really speaking for himself at these meetings, 
regardless of the promptings of those who misled him so grievously 
at first. The following passage in the letter proves that he is aware 
of the impolicy of the Ministerial subserviency to the Tories and their 
underlings. 

“ He explained the origin of the report about the continuation of the House- 
tax, and ascribed it to a Tory functionary in Edinburgh, who had been con- 
tinued in office by the Whigs, in opposition to the invariable Tory practice of 
sweeping out of office all adherents of their opponents’ Government. He said 
that the Whigs had suffered from this clemency, and were thwarted at all 
hands by underlings. He added, that a Government could never act with ease 
and energy, unless one spirit pervaded it all. I have not heard who the func- 
tionary is; but the report was disgraceful.” 

We think it fair to give these remarks from a quarter friendly to Sir 
John; but we should have far more confidence in the sincerity of Sir 
John’s professions, had he been consistent and straightforward from 
the beginning. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

An exaggerated version of the recall of the Russian Ambassador, and sinister 
rumours as to another important subject of a domestic nature, caused the market 
to decline in the commencement of the week; and the price of Consols for Ac- 
count has been as low as 923. The market has since improved to 92} §, upon 
its becoming known that the East India Company had lent another sum cf 
500,000/. to the Bank at 2 per cent. for six months, which had been taken by 
the monied interest at 3 per cent. for the same period. The apprehension of 
extensive dissent by the holders of 4 per Cent. Stock, renders it still a question 
among our capitalists whether the Minister will be enabled to accomplish the re- 
duction of that Stock in the manner proposed. The facility of raising money 
afforded by the operation of the Bank of England just referred to, will, however, 
tend in some degree to further the success of the measure. 

In the Foreign Market, the Continental Stocks were slightly depressed with 
the Consol Market, but have since all recovered to nearly our last week’s prices. 
The transactions in them have not been so extensive as usual; the business of 
the market having been chiefly confined to Spanish and Portuguese Bonds. The 
former Securities were depressed on Monday to 343, but have since continued to 
improve; and after having been at 37, close this afternoon at 863 87. Nothing 
is positively known about the result of the recent negotiations for the loan; but 
it is believed that the arrangement of the finances of Spain will be postponed till 
the meeting of the Cortes, which is expected to take place in July next. The 
general opinion seems to be, that whatever is then done will be favourable to the 
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reathed 454; but that quotation has not been maintained, and at the closing of 
the market the Bonds were 434 44, 
Saturpay, Twetve o’Ciock. 
The Consol Market is fitm at 924 3. Little business has been transacted 
during the course of the morning either in the English or Foreign Markets, and 
the prices of the Foreign Funds generally are nearly the same as yesterday. 
Sarurpay, Four o’ciock, 
Consols for Account have declined 4 since the morning, and are 92} §. In the 
Foreign Market, we have no variation to report except in Spanish Stock, which 
has been the chief object of attraction. During the afternoon, the purchases of 
this security, although not individually large, have been general, and the price 
has been as high as 873; but towards the close of business, the sellers predo- 














minated, and the last price may be quoted at 37} 3. 
3 per Cent. Consols,...... 923 ¢ | Dutch 24 per Cents. ....... 52} % 
Ditto for Account........-. 923 4 French 3 per Cents -— 
New 3¢ per Cent. Annuities 100} g | Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. ... 1054 106¢ 
SPR HUG cas S:66:04 5 Critics — | Mexican 6 per Cents....... 44} ¢ 
India Stock .....0.:.scece Portuguese 5 per Cents. .... 792 80 
Exchequer Bills.......... - 5051 Do. Regency Scrip,dperCent 793% 80% 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ 98 4 Prussian. 1818, 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 761 4 Russian, 1822 5 per Cent... 1064 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Saturpay Mornine. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, May 19th, H.C.Ships Larkins, Campbell, from China; and 
20th, Briton, Parker, from the Cape. Off Hastings, 23d, Achilles, Duncan, from 
Ceylon. At Liverpool, 18th, Lady Gordon, Harmer, from Bombay. In the Clyde, 
20th, Stirling Castle, Frazer, from ditto, At St. Helena, April lst, Victory, Biden, from 
Singapore, At Bengal, Jan. 27th, Frances Ann, Ramsay; and Isabella, Gornal, from 
Liverpool; and 28th, Roxboro’ Castle, Fulcher, from Loudon. At New South Wales, 
Dec. L5th, Sir J. Banks, Smith; 17th, Layton, Wade; 18th, Lloyd’s, Garnett; 19th, 
Henry, Binny ; 20th, Brothers, Towns, all from London; and Sir C. Forbes, Leslie, 
from Liverpool; 3lth, Alexander, M‘Lachlan; Jan. 4th, John, Low; and Neptune, 
Thompson, from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, May 18th, Alexander Baring, De Croitz, from China; and 
Nocten, Mitchell, for St. Helena; 19th, Juliana, Tarbutt, for Madras; and British 
Sovereign, Brown, for New South Wales, From Liverpool, 2lst, Tapley, Tapley, for 
Bengal; 22d, Bounty, Hall, for ditto; and Malcolm, Sim, for Siugapore. From the 
Clyde, 20th, Elora, Blair, for Bombay. 











LAFAYETTE. 











TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 2ist May 1834. 

Si — Have you ever witnessed the destruction, the downfal, the 
death, of the Oak oF THE VILLAGE? Generations passed away, but 
the Oak was ever in its place. The village had a new church—new offi- 
cers—new governors—new proprietors—new mansions—new owners— 
new institutions—and even new customs and habits: but the Oak was 
ever in its place. In the centre of the village-green, it spread its luxu- 
rious and refreshing branches; whilst the young carolled and the gay 
danced beneath its loved shade. ‘ The Oak” was the scene of many 
a festive hour, many a joyous jubilee, many a happy anniversary! Other 
oaks had been planted, and had been cut down; other trees had luxu- 
riated and smiled on the villagers. There was but one Oak to the 
village — others were oaks, and others were trees, but this was THe 
Oak! Ifacricket-bat had to be played, it was under the Oak; if a 
wrestling-match had to be fought, it was under the Oak ; if two lovers 
gave a rendezvous, it was at the Ouk; if the officers of the parish 
wished to address the inhabitants, they met under the Oak. When the 
church was pulled down, and divine worship was chanted in the open 
air, the Oak at once sheltered the assembly from the rays of the sun 
and from the showers of heaven. The candidates for Senatorial ho- 
nours spoke to the electors of the spot, and the neighbourhood, under 
the Oak. The little children were left to play under the Oak; and 
their mothers or their sisters confided them with a degree of confidence 
to his protection—for he was as the father of the village, and the house- 
hold god of the villagers. In summer-time, the master of the charity 
school conducted bis little flock on a Saturday to the shade of the Oak; 
and before they separated till the Monday, from their books and studies, 
they sang the evening hymn beneath his branches. In troublesome 
and warlike times, when invasion was spoken of, and foreign foes were 
feared, the “‘ Loyal Volunteers ” used to exercise and drill under “the 
Oak.” And when even winter was most drear and the storm most 
pitiless, still the Oak raised his venerable head ; and the thought that 
the spring would return, and the tree and the green be once more gay 
and enlivening, softened the severity of the hour, and mitigated even 
the roughness of the blast. The Oak was a constant benefactor and a 
never-failing friend. Other friends might be faithless—other trees 
might perish or die—other shades might be destroyed by the interested 
or the powerful: but “the Oak” belonged to the village —and the 
hearts of all the village for all times belonged to him. But even the 
Oak was mortal—even the Oak was destined. to perish: and in the 
midst of a horrible tempest, which desolated this once happy and once 
prosperous, but now sad and desponding village, the lightning from the 
skies descended upon the Oak—tore from it its branches—struck it 
even to its roots; and the Oak fell, and was no more! So there was 
no more singing and no more dancing —no more carolling and no more 
meeting ; and the green became deserted: and a simple monument 
marked the place where the venerable friend of the village had once 
stood ; and it became deserted, lonely, and sad. And the first days of 
grief were as the days of weeping of an orphan who mourneth over the 
tomb of her mother, and as the grief of a widow who is suddenly bereft 
of her husband, and as the tears of a mother who weepeth over the loss 
of her only, her virtuous, her beloved son. And no eye was dry, and 
no cheek was rosy or healthy; for all felt the loss of the Oak to be the 
greatest of all losses; and the village was in mourning. And to the 
credit of that village be it said, the mourning was a long mourning, and 





holders of Cortes Bonds, and there does not appear at present any disposition 
among the large holders of Stock to sell. 
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the tears were oft-shed tears, and the grief was not of short duration, 
and “the Oak” is engraved on the hearts, and hangs up in the form 


of the. branches, and of the trunk, and of the root, are handed down as 
lor it is still “* THe Oak.” 


And what that Oak once was to the village, Larayetrre hath been 
To THE ProrLe; and not merely to the people of France, but of the 
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United States of America, of Poland, of Germany, of Italy, of Spain, 
of Portugal, of the Republics of South America—and in one word, to 
the people of the whole world. The people who were oppressed, were 
sure to find in him both sympathy and love. The people who broke 
their bonds asunder and cast away their cords from them, were sure to 
find in him one who rejoiced at their successes, counselled them in 
their difficulties, encouraged them in their efforts, and regulated their 
enthusiasm and zeal. The people who were exiled, were sure to find 
in him a generous donor—a faithful brother—an active, enlightened, 
and zealous advocate—and a heart loving to do good, not for the sake 
of praise, or of reward, or of popularity, but for the sake of aiding pil- 
grims in search of a home and brethren and foreigners in distress. He 
was called “tHE HERO OF THE TWO WorLDs;” and the title was well 
merited and appropriate. He did not fight in the cause of ambition, or 
for the love of conquest, or for the aggrandizement of territory: but he 
fought for the great cause of civil and religious liberty all the 
world over; and his conquests were as signal as they were profitable 
and glorious. As the benighted traveller regards some far distant ob- 
ject,/ which seemeth to him to speak of human habitation and so- 
ciety, and watches it in the horizon—keeping it constantly in view 
—preserving it as his guide till he reaches the dwellings of men, 
and is rescued from peril and death; so the proscribed and wan- 
dering of all countries—so proscribed because they loved liberty better 
than slavery, and the human race next to their God—ever kept their 
eye on LAFAYETTE; and on arriving at his door, and reaching 
his mansion, were sure there to be received with gentleness, affec- 
tion, and sympathy. As the crew of a little bark tossed in a tempest, 
driven on an unknown shore, and exposed to the dangers and diflicul- 
ties of a most uncertain navigation, behold with joy and gratitude when 
the sun has gone down, and when night draweth in, a distant light—a 
beacon—a signal—to direct them to a harbour and a home; so the per- 
secuted and oppressed of all countries, in the night of danger and dark- 
ness and sorrow, beheld from afar off the example, the promises, and 
the character of Larayetrs, and turned to him for direction, for sym- 
pathy, for safety, and for love. And as a father’s voice is that which 
most gladdens the heart of the son, as he approaches the home of his 
ancestors—as his gray hairs, serene eye, cheerful countenance, and wel- 
come hand are the objects which most impress themselves on his recol- 
lection amidst all the pleasures of future life; so to France were the 
voice, the smile, the encouragement, the prayer, the tear, the sympathy, 
and the heart of LarayetrE. When Liberty first dawned on the vine- 
covered hills and gay regions of his native land, LarayeTrE won the 
people to energetic resolutions, to conflict, and to success. When 

uiberty hid her head, or wept shrouded or veiled at the feet of scaf- 
folds erected by those who had never felt her influence or understood 
her character, LAFAYETTE raised his voice against the despotism of as- 
sassination, and against’the blasphemies of those who impiously affected 
to be devoted to the people and to freedom. When capiTAL PUNISH- 
MENTS became frequent for political offences, and when political opi- 
nions were met, not by other opinions and other reasonings, but by the 
halter and the axe—then LaFayette thundered in the ears of the as- 
sassins, that men were not to be convinced by being made martyrs, and 
that Liberty could never be served by holocausts of victims and streams 
or torrents of blood. When Europe united against France, and threat- 
ened her with a division of territory or with anti-national and foreign 
institutions, opposed to the genius, the wants, and the wishes of her 
people, then Larayerre was found first at his post—foremost in the 
ranks of patriots: and his sword was ready to meet the insolent in- 
vader, and repulse him. When military despotism in the form of an 
Empire deprived France of her liberties, and engaged her in a war of 
conquest and not of freedom, LarayetTTE foretold the fall of that 
mighty being who then swayed the sceptre of a large portion of the 
world—refused to lend his aid to wars of conquest, in which the people 
lost all, and obtained nothing but tears, sorrow, and martial music in 
return—and directed his attention to a new world, where Liberty had 
planted her standard and unfurled her banners. 

When in process of time the Empire was overthrown, and France 
was at least promised a Constitutional Government and a Charter 
which was to secure her liberty of conscience, liberty of speech, liberty 
of the press, and liberty of person and property, LaraYeTre was fore- 
most in the field to require securities—to demand pledges—to rally the 
friends of liberty around him—to organize a constitutional opposition— 
to protect as far as possible the charter which was granted, from attack 
and from defeat. When in succeeding years, under the Restoration, 
the cause of Liberty was in jeopardy, and the people knew not towhom 
to turn for protection and aid—when but a handful of men were left to 
form a barrier against the inroads of priestcraft, superstition, intole- 
rance, and arbitrary power,;— LAFAYETTE was at the head of this chosen 
band; and the handful of wheat became a field of corn, and the grain 
of mustard-seed a large spreading tree. When, yet later in the history 
of later days, the Bourbons, uninstructed by experience, and forgetful 
ef the history of the past, endeavoured to establish a new despotism by 
ordinances and by means of a Poticnac Administration, ‘“ La- 
FAYETTE ” was the rallying word of the Constitutional Opposition; and 
he prepared the people for resistance, for revolution, and for victory. 
When, in 1830, the people rose—when the wonders of ‘ihe Three 
Days” made each throne tremble and each coward heart quake—when 
«‘ the barricades” appeared to the Monarchs as impregnable forts, and 
when the “ Sovereignty of the People” was triumphantly asserted and 
maintained,—to whom did that people turn? whom first did they seek ? 
to whom did they offer the Presidency of the then proposed Republic ? and 
whose counsels and aid were then required by the chiefs and leaders of 
the mass? There is but one reply to these questions, and that reply 
is—Larayetre! And, alas! (for it must be recorded) who, when he 
saw that the Revolution of July was not to advance—that a compact 
was to be made between the Holy Alliance and the Throne of the 
Batricades—that the people of other countries were to be unaided in 
their efforts against their oppressors, and the tyrants who kept them 
in bondage—and that, instead of the Revolution of 1830 being 
thes signal for universal emancipation, it was to be the era from 
which was to be dated the new chains forged for the people, and 
the.new yokes fitted to their necks,—who was the first to sound the 
trumpet—who was the first to call the hour of the night—who was the 
first:to' renounce the command of the National Guards—who was the 








first to separate himself from a Government which renounced its 
origin and betrayed its mother? It was LarayerteE! And durin 
the remaining years of his eventful and glorious life, did he not, till that 
eye which was so benevolent had ceased to beam, and till that heart 
which was so expansive had ceased.to beat, contend against the ene 
croachments of power, of priestcraft, and of avarice—of the sordid 
policy of some and the inveterate despotism of others—holding on the 
even tenor of his virtuous course even to the grave? And even when 
in his last sickness those hateful laws now passed, but inexecuta- 
ble, against the press, the associations, and the barricades, were under 
discussion, did he not say—** Dead or alive, I must be carried to the 
Tribune, and there I must be heard against those laws of exception. I 
must say to France, that he who knew how to resist both Republican 
and Imperial tyranny will protest to the last moment of his life against 
this new despotism.” To France, then, he was as true as to the world 
he was sincere. Because all men were his brethren, and because he 
loved all as such, yet France shared the largest portion of his affections 
and was interested the most deeply in his heart. Though his benevo- 
lence was universal, yet he had a country; and though he formed a 
portion of that one great family whose interests we all too much neg. 
lect, and for whom we all make too little exertions, yet he had a home, 
kindred, sons, daughters, grandchildren, fellow-citizens, and fellow- 
countrymen. As “the Oak” of that village which we have been con- 
templating at the commencement of this letter, his fine head was seen 
rearing on high even by the inhabitants of distant villages, and spots far 
removed; and as to them that Oak refused not shade or shelter when 
they came to seck it, so did not LaFayette refuse protection or aid to 
those who from other lands sought repose in his shadow and strength 
under his arms. Yet “the Oak” was, after all, “the Oak” of that 
village ; and LarayYerre, after all, was the Oak of France. 

But we have spoken of the grief of the villagers !—what shall we say 
of the grief of the world at the loss of Larayerre? Never perhaps 
was any man in the history of that world more universally beloved! 
His firm character—his noble independence—his undoubted and un- 
doubtable integrity—his singleness of purpose—his purity of life—his 
utter freedom from selfishness—his love of doing good—his sympathy 
with the whole human race—his expansive benevolence—his zeal—his 
industry—his refined and delicate manners—his soft and gentle habits 
—his clear judgment—his persuasiveness—his Utilitarianism—his in- 
difference to worldly honours, dignities, and titles—his affection for the 
young—his devotion to the cause of liberty and of truth—insured him 
the homage of his enemies, the gratitude of society, the adoration of 
his friends, and the pious worship of his loving, watchful, and watched- 
over family. His enemies (yes! his enemies, for even he has had 
them) have already been compelled to record of him, ‘that his loss will 
be profoundly felt by all the friends of hberty ;” that ‘no one in France 
will ever forget the immense services which in the course of his long 
and glorious career he has rendered to the national cause ;” and that 
“all must concur in admiring in him a political probity and disinterested- 
ness which will ever place him in the first rank of great citizens. 

But the enemies of liberty—the enemies of France—the enemies of 
civilization—the enemies of the liberty of the press—the enemies of the 
Revolution of July 1830—the enemies of the emancipation of Poland, 
of Germany, of Italy, of Spain, of Portugal, and of Greece—have al- 
ready, in the Gazette de France, commenced their predictions and pub- 
lished their prophecies. ‘‘ Mirabeau,” say they, “‘ when he was dying, 
said that he should carry with him to the grave the old French Mo- 
narchy, which would be interred with him; and of Lafayette it may be 
said, that with him will be buried the Republic. ‘The Revolution is 
dead, since it has lost the last of its representatives.” 

Vain illusions! bauble hopes! impious wishes! absurd predictions! 
No, no—the Oak of the village has been struck to the ground ; and the 
mourning shall be deep, and general, and long, and universal. But the 
village shall exist still. There shall not only be another Oak, but a 
forest of oaks shall succeed; and he shall be greater in his death than 
even he was during his long, brilliant, glorious, and beneficial life. 
Principles do not thus perish. Examples are not thus lost. Liberty §— 
hath not only now planted her standard, but she hath a large anda 
glorious army ; and though but one LArayerre could be.foumdesand, ¥ 
he is not—yet in the ranks of this army there now exist manya NODE FP) 
chief, many a daring and enlightened soldier; and Larayerte himéelf ‘ 
shall answer, in the words which he made use of to a friend a few days 
before his death, this idle, this wicked, this presumptuous, this daring, 
and blasphemous prediction of the organ of the Legitimists. 

When a friend of this immortal man deplored with bim lately the 
events of the last two years, and said to him, ‘* Liberty is lost, 
Humanity is outraged, and the Revolution is betrayed,” —‘ No; 
Liberty is not lost (said the General) ;8] shall not carry with me to the 
tomb all the hopes of the friends of freedom.” 

No—virtuous, generous, noble, devoted man, best of citizens and 
best of patriots—you are right. Liberty is independent even of such 
agents as thou wert, and the flag which has been unfurled shall wave 
on, though her long-tried, valiant, and generous standard-bearer is no 
more. 

I cannot terminate this humble tribute to such distinguished worth, 
unexampled patriotism, and’ never-to-be-forgotten virtue, without ad- 
dressing a few words of consolation to that inestimable family now 
bowed in deep affliction before the shroud of their ancestor. Excellent, 
amiable, generous, and admirable; is that circle of weeping mourners. 
What shall I say to them? Weep for the loss of the wise and good 
Chief of your house, your family, your generation! Yes, weep on— 
for those are tears which fleaven approves and which Humanity con- 
secrates! But do more than weep. Join at this moment with all the 
friends of freedom in the world; in»one deep, heartfelt, sincere, and: 
solemn vow. Let us vow together over the bier of this great and good! 
citizen, ‘to fight for the cause for which he fought—to: plead for the 
cause for which he pleaded—to suffer for the cause for which he so 
often suffered—to support and strengthen the cause which was so dear 
to his heart—and to die, at a more or less advanced life, upholding and 
supporting the rights of the people, and the cause of justice, mercy; 
liberty, and truth, all over the civilized world.” 

But oh! “ my father, my father, the chariots of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof !” QO. P. Q. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Lorp Duruam stated an undeniable fact the other day, at the 
Protestant Society's meeting, when he said that the question of 
the separation of Church and State was not yet ripe for legisla- 
tion. But when he declared that he should always be opposed to 
sever the connexion between Church and State, we think he 
spoke unwisely; though it was very manly in him thus to avow 
an important difference of opinion on the subject to his admiring 
audience. How can Lord Durnam tell what change may take 
place in the public mind, or in his own, as regards this growing 
question, in the course of a few years? Is he prepared to form one 
of a bigoted minority opposed to the spirit. of the age and the 
reasonable wishes of the mass of his fellow subjects , The whole 
tenor of his public life forbids the supposition. We wish therefore 
that he had not spoken so decidedly, so rashly on this point. 

Mr. AnercRoMBy was more cautious. He has studied the 
signs of the times; and is prepared for great changes. The pe- 
riod, he said, was not far distant, when this question would be 
forced upon the attention of the Legislature; and it is plain that 
Mr. Asercrompy will not be a martyr to his love for Ecclesiasti- 
cal Establishments. ; 

Another discreet and clear-headed Member of Parliament, 
Mr. Cray, dealt with the subject very much in the same style, 
when. addressing his constituents on Wednesday, at Hackney. 
He also is aware that it has become a question of time merely ; 
and that before a very long period has elapsed, all sects; will sup- 
port their own clergymen and build and repair their own places of 
worship. This is the natural tendency—the “equitable adjust- 
ment” of the question; though it is not a practicable one at pre- 
sent. It has been too recently mooted, and too little discussed in 
a passionless temper. Before its settlement, Dissenters and re/i- 
gious Churchmen will have come to nearly the same way of view- 
ing it. 

in the meanwhile, Lord ALttHorp and his colleagues are doing 
their best, unwittingly we believe, to accelerate the downfal of the 
Establishment. His Lordship declared on Thursday, that he was 
determined to proceed with his measure for perpetuating the pay- 
ment of Church-rates by the Dissenters. Thus, every year the 
support of the Church. will be directly connected with a vote of 
the public money. Could the worst.enemy of the Establishment 
have contrived a better method of rendering it odious to tax-payers 
and economists ? 


EQUITABLE APPROPRIATION OF THE IRISH 
CHURCH REVENUES. 


Tue question of the future appropriation of Irish Church pro- 
perty will be discussed in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
next, when Mr. Warp brings forward the resolutions to which we 
solicited attention in this journal a fortnight ago. 

The principle on which Mr. Warw’s plan of Irish Church Re- 
form is based, is clearly laid down in his first and second resolutions. 

“], That the property now held by the Irish Church, whether consisting of 
Bishops’ lands, glebes, tithes, or any other species of endowment, és the property 
of the State, and ought to be preserved for such purposes as the Legislature 
may determine. 

“©2, That in the opinion of this House, the Protestant Establishment in Tre- 
land, as now established by law, exceeds the spiritual wants of the Protestant 
population ; to which standard it ought to be reduced.” 

This was the doctrine of the Whigs in Opposition. It was 
preached by them. in the House of Commons, in pamphlets, and 








in pws, the acknowledged organs of their party. The Edin- 
hi 


lr Reviewers proclaimed it vehemently in almost every one of 
the numerous articles on the state of Ireland and on Catholic 
Emancipation, with which their journal teemed for many successive 
years. _ We will just quote one or two passages from the Number 
of the Review published in January 1825; by way of reminding 
Ministers of the opinions they formerly held, and upon the 
strength of which they were enabled to overthrow the High 
Church and Tory domination. 

“* Tithes are said to be the property of the Church; and any scheme for their 
abolition or even commutation is represented as founded on a principle of rapine 
and spoliation! Weare really astonished at the confidence with which this ridi- 
culously absurd dogma has been maintained. . . . . Tithes are not the pro- 
perty of the clergy. They ure the property of the public ; who gave them to 
the clergy as a reward for their services, and who may, consequently, apply 
them to other purposes the moment they choose to dispense with those services, 
or to reduce their wages.”” (Edinburgh Review, No. 82, p. 381.) 

So much as regards the right of the State to dispose of the 
property held by the Clergy. It could not have been asserted in 
more express terms, by the most thoroughgoing of those who are 
now termed Radicals, for adhering to principles which formed the 
Staple of W higgism, or at any rate of Whig professions, in 1825. 

- The Protestant Establishment, says Mr. Warn's second reso- 
lution, “ exceeds the spiritual-wants of the Protestant population ; 
to which standard it ought to be reduced.” On this point, the 
Whig Reviewer of 1825 declared, that out of the seven millions 
of which the Irish population consisted in 1821, at the very least 
SIX millions were Catholics ; “ and that the remaining million was 
about equally divided between the members of the Established 
Church and the Presbyterians and other Dissenters.” He then 
oes. on. to say— 

“ Now, without presuming to question the 


80.smal!.a fraction of the population. the established religion of the country, «it 
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38 surely impossible. to deny, that the numbers of the 
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the revenues destined for their support, ought. to bear some reasonable propor- 
tion to the number of their flocks, and the extent and laboriousness of their 
duties. These considerations have, however, been entirely overlooked in 
Trelund.” 
Again— 

“« Every one who knows any thing of the state of Ireland, must be satisfied 
that one Archbishop for the whole country, and a Bishop for each of the four 
provinces, would be amply sufficient. . . - + + The simple and obvious 
plan would be, to make over the whole Church property to the Treasury ; to 
provide, in the first place, handsome incomes for the agp OT 4 and the 
four Bishops, and the necessary parish clergy; secondly, to build churches 
and provide glebes where they are wanting; and, thirdly, to make some decent 
provision for the Catholic clergy.” 

According to this mode of proceeding, it is shown, that, al- 
lowing double the number of clergymen to the Irish Protestants 
that the Scotch Presbyterians require, the whole charge of the 
parochial clergy, with an Archbishop at 8000/. a year, and four 
Bishops at 50007. a year each, would not exceed 210,000/, an- 
nually, “ or not more than one-third part of the entire revenue 
that either is, or might be, derived from the Church lands 
alone.” 

This was the style in which the Whigs. in Opposition 
were wont to talk about the reform of the Irish Church. 
It is too true, if these vigorous measures on paper were com- 
pared with what they have attempted to accomplish since they 
have been in office, a miserable falling off would be discerned. But 
there is no reason, because the Whig Ministers have shrunk from 
the performance of a duty which they pressed upon their prede- 
cessors as one of extreme urgency and importance, that the House 
of Commons—the Reformed House of Commons!—should not 
take it up. There is nothing startling or new in Mr, Warp’s 
propositions, Were it worth while, we could multiply extracts 
similar to those which we have made, from the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and from speeches of the leading men now in office: but he 
must be very ignorant of the recent political history of his country, 
who is not aware that, the Whigs are pledged chin-deep to under- 
take a very different reform of the Church in Ireland from any 
which they have yet attempted. As, however, there is some rea~ 
son to apprehend the usual shuffling on the part of the Ministe- 
rial leaders on Tuesday next, and as Mr, Warp will probably 
be met with the old accusation of a design to rob the.Church, it 
is as well to be reminded that these spoliating doctrines were laid 
down in the strongest language by the acknowledged organ of the 
Whig party a very few years ago. 

Mr. Warp’s resolutions differ from most of those with which 
self-styled patriots have been much in the habit of deluding the 
public. They are not got up merely for a field night, like Mr. 
Dunnine’s famous declaration about the “influence of the 
Crown,” &c.; which sounded very fine and Whiggish, but which 
pledged those who maintained it to nothing disagreeable to the 
King or his Ministers, and was in fact an attempt of the Aristo- 
cracy to divert public attention from the vast and progressive in- 
crease of their own undue power over both King and People. But 
Mr. Warp has pointed out a mode in which the principles indi- 
cated in his opening resolutions may be reduced to practice. Here 
it is that their peculiar merit lies. 

He recommends that the Commissioners appointed by the Irish 

yhurch Reform Bill of last year “be empowered to act as trustees 
for the whole of the Church property in Ireland, including 
Bishops’ lands, glebes, tithes, and every other species of endow- 
ment.” He then proposes that these Commissioners shall pay 
their incomes in full to all present incumbents; but after their 
death, to continue such payments to those parishes only where the 
Protestant population amounts to a certain proportion of the whole 
—that proportion being left to Parliament to fix. The Bishops’ 
sees, also, which do not contain a certain Protestant population, 
he proposes to annex, on the demise of the present diocesan, to the 
bishopric nearest adjacent. 

* The next provision appears to be a very wise and efficient one. 
Out of the fund arising from the Church property of various de- 
scriptions gradually falling in, the Commissioners are to be em- 
powered to extinguish all private rights of presentation and ad- 
vowsons by purchase; and -where, owing to the scantiness of the 
Protestant population, no issues of money are to be made for 
livings in the gift of the Bishops, those livings, and the right of 
presenting to them, are to be extinguished without compensation. 

In certain cases it may happen, that although the number of 
Protestants in a parish may fall below that which entitles. them to 
receive money from the fund at the Commissioners’ disposal, yet 
there may be a prospect of future increase: in such cases, the 
Commissioners may, according to the plan, advance them 1501. 
annually out of the fund, giving an aceount regularly to Parlia- 
ment of all such cases. 

Lastly, we come to the appropriation of the surplus, which, if 
the resolutions be adopted and enforced, may be safely calculated 
upon. The tenth resolution says— 

‘“ That the surplus fund remaining in the hands of the Commisioners. be ap- 
plied either in the promotion of education, or in the employment of the poor, or in 
making a provision for the religious instruction of the people by the ministers of 
every branch of the Christian Church, or in such purposes of public, utility as 
Parliament in its wisdom may think fit.” 

This plan, taken altogether, appears to us to be the most ra- 
tional, just,and feasible, that we haveyetseen. Of course it can- 
not be expected that the wild zealots of the Orange party will, vote 
for it. We have had too many proofs of their obstinate attach- 
ment to those abuses of the Establishment which have undermined, 
its foundations, to expect thenr to exercise a discreet judgment on 
this occasion. But to the liberal and temperate (if there be any 
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temperate) portion of, the Irish Members, how much soever they 
may differ on other matters, we trust that Mr. Warp will not in 
vain look for support. Even O'Conne tt and the Repealers ought 
to accept of this as a payment in full of all demands in regard to 
the Church. And we would remind the Independent Members of 
all the three sections of the United Kingdom, that every day the 
settlement of this question is deferred, its difficulties are multiplied ; 
that young incumbents and patrons of livings are constantly ac- 
quiring new life interests, which must be extinguished at higher 
rates of purchase than old ones; and that the exasperation and 
power and numbers of the Catholic Dissenters are augmenting 
with fearful rapidity. Who can estimate the risk even of another 
year’s procrastination ? 

But what will the Ministers do? For one of them at least all 
must be prepared to answer. Lord Joun RussEtt has declared 
most explicitly, that he considers his vote for Mr. Spring Rice's 
address against Repeal a virtual pledge to support a more equi- 
table appropriation—that is, to a certain extent an alienation—of 
the Irish Chureh property: he therefore must divide with Mr. 
Warp—he ought to second his resolutions. How Mr. Stantey, 
Lord AtTHorp, or indeed any man who voted in the Anti-Repeal 
majority, can oppose the resolutions, is what we find it difficult to 
imagine; unless his sense of justice is so obtuse, that he thinks 
the Church Establishment in Ireland is 0 grievance to the mass 
of the Irish population. All such are past reasoning with. But 
we have a right to assume that they form a small minority of the 
House of Commons. 

There is, indeed, one argument—not a new one—by which Mi- 
nisters and many of their regular supporters may seek to justify 
their opposition to Mr. Warp’s resolutions: it may be said that 
the House of Peers will not concur in the principle on which they 
rest, far less sanction the plan proposed for carrying it into prac- 
tice: and therefore, that the only practical effect of their adoption 
by the House of Commons will be a collision between the two 
Houses, and probably the overthrow of the Whig Ministry. If 
this argument isconclu-ive—ifthe House of Peers really possesses, 
and is to be allowed the uncontrolled exercise of, the power to put 
a stop to all extensive measures of reform,—if the Ministers are 
merely the puppets of the Peers, and the majerity of the House of 
Commons the puppets tof the Ministers,—the question which at 
once suggests itself is, why do we elect Representatives at all? It 
must be admitted that elections are the source of great annoyance, 
irritation, and inconvenience, both to the electors and elected. 
Men sacrifice time, comfort, health, money, for the purpose of 
electing independent Representatives. There are many Members 
of the House of Commons who undergo extreme toil in the pub‘ic 
service, or what they erroneously have been in the habit of con- 
sidering such. But cut bono ? It is of no avail to let the Peers 
understand what the national wishes are upon any subject of im- 
portance, for they disregard the expression of those wishes; 
and they may do so, according to present appearances, with 
perfect impunity; for the Representatives of the People will 
and do submit to have their best measures mutilated and 
rejected, aud abstain from supporting others of paramount im- 
portance and immediate necessity, from the fear of hazard- 
ing the existence of that Ministry which is the object of 
their fond and constant care. The question therefore returns—is 
a House of Commons, acting on this principle, of any benefit to 
the nation? Is it not, on the contrary, merely an impediment in 
the way of public business; which might, with far less trouble 
and expenditure of time and health, be transacted at once in the 
great council of appeal and reversal, to whose decisions Ministers 
and their majority humbly submit? We solicit a reply to this 
question, from all those gentlemen who mean to oppose Mr. 
Wanrn’s resolutions on Tuesdav next, on the ground that the con- 
tinuance of the Ministers in office is on no account to be hazarded 
by a vote which is likely to be reversed by the Peers. 





ABUSE versus ARGUMENT; THE TIMES IN A 
PASSION. 


Tue Times is quite at a loss how to deal with the pamphlet en- 
titled “ Principles of Delegated, Central, and Special Autliority, 
applied to the Poor-Laws Amendment Bill,” from which we quoted 
some passages in the last Spectator. On Monday, our puzzled 
contemporary said, that the author must be the cosmogony man 
in the Vicar of Wakefield; and, notwithstanding his aversion to 
the Poor-law Bill, declared that he “ did not wish it the mischief 
of such an advocate.” This flattering notice of the pamphlet was 
despatched in about half a column,—quite sufficient space, one 
would have thought, for such a production as it was described to be 
in the Times. Ou Tuesday, however, we were surprised to find that 
nearly a column of choice abuse was bestowed on the anonymous 
author and his production. The latter was designated as “ sense- 
less trash, nonsense, infantine twaddle, chew-dog's-meat-ism, 
a farrago of folly and misrepresentation,” &c. The author was 
termed “a spoil paper pamphleteer, a sucking Solon of the Ben- 
thamite breed, or a retired superannuated sage of the same spawn, 
and one of the Westminster Rump.” Then, he was charged with 
attachment to Republican doctrines; and avery affecting warning 
was given to all his Majesty's subjects against being seduced into 
an admiration of the novel and arbitrary powers about to be 
intrusted to the Central Board, seeing that the professed Repub- 
licans, to answer their own wicked, purposes, had volunteered a 
defence of them. Well, it was reasonable to imagine thatthe Times 
might have rested in- peace after such a fulmination of wrath 








against the “sucking Solon,” who had insulted grown up men 

with his “infantine twaddle.” But no, the restless journalist re- 

turned to the charge on Wednesday, and hurled another full co- 

ne of vituperation against.this “rubbish of the Westminster 
wae 

_ The Members of Parliament, for whose special benefit this long 
diatribe was intended, feel grateful, no doubt, for the pains taken 
to prevent the perversion of the understandings by’ the spoil- paper 
pamphleteer’s farrago of senseless trash. Butas the Times devotes 
so much space to the dissection of a pamphlet of only sixteen pages 
—for such is the extent of the humble brochure—it would have 
been more satisfactory had some attempt been made to explain 
its real scope and bearing. The author's object was to expose the 
folly, ignorance, or dishonesty of those who have been getting up 
such acry against Centralization, as if it must necessarily be some 
very tyrannical and monstrous thing. He points out the difference 
between special and central authority ; and shows, briefly but clearly, 
that in order to effect certain necessary and salutary reforms, 
controlling power should mot be delegated to ten or fifteen thou- 
sand different individuals, but to a few, whose responsibility 
should be clearly defined. He exposes the folly of, denying the 
necessary power to effect changes which are admitted to be indis- 
pensable; especially when it is plain, that the security for the 
proper use of such power must necessarily be greater when it is 
vested in a few prominent, than in thousands of obscure func- 
tionaries, 

‘* Whatever,” he observes, ** is necessary to be done in order to cure the na- 
tional disease of pauperism, power to do that, and to do it quickly and readily, 
ought to be given to the commission. Every thing else than what is necessary 
for the object in view should be left out of our consideration. Is this or that 
power required? No; then withhold it: Yes; then give it. Give it freely ; 
for whatever it may be, it is but a delegation of authority for the purpose of ac- 
complishing the end of the giver.” ; 

This is what the Times calls infantine twaddle. But the Times 
has overshot the mark. Profusion of abuse does not compensate 
for lack of sense and argument. It is simply a betrayal of impo- 
tent spite. It is no depreciation of a work to call its author a 
superannuated sage, while at the same time elaborate and rerse- 
vering though unsuccessful efforts are made to prevent its in- 
fluencing the minds of men on a question of vast importance, 





CURRENT CORN CATECHISM. 
( Continued. ) 


A. “Don’t show your Georgian igno- 
rance!” Think of the darkness of a coun- 
try, where a blunder or a fraud like this can 
be gravely brought forward, and none gain- 
say it. 

"The jobbers of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties say Frenchmen shall pay 30 per cent 
more for cotton twist than the merchants of 
Bordeaux could procure it for in exchange 
for the products of the South ; and then put 
forward the gainfulness of the proceeding. 

What they take care to omit is, that all 


170.{CottonTwist. Cham- 
ber of Deputies.] The first 
and the most important 
measure proposed by go- 
vernment in the project it 
laid before you on the 3d of 
last February was relative 
to taking off the prohibi- 
tion existing on raw spun 
cottons of No. 143 (metrical 
system) and upwards, on 
paying a duty of 8 franes 
[6s. 10d.] per kilogramme 


{2 Ibs.} on plain cotton the extra price (30 per cent.) given to the 
thread, and 10 francs on French makers of cotton twist, would be 
twisted ditto. In 1833 g0- just as much expended on the encourage- 


vernment made, and your 
Commission adopted, that 
proposition ; nevertheless 
the duty, instead of being 
fixed at a certain sum, was 
fixed at 30 per cent on the 
value of the object. 

After the inquiries made 
relative to the manufactur- 
ing of cotton, and the pub- 
licity they have received ; 
after the discussions of the 
councils of manufacturers, 
and of trade, and the exposés 
produced at this tribune, it 
would be impossible to pre- 
sent tothe Chamber any new 
consideration or unknown 
details ; your Commission 
has not thought fit to enter 
into any extra-parliamentary 
investigation: as the facts 
are evident, it will merely 
retrace them. 

This branch of industry, which in France commenced with the century, has 
taken an extension which has far surpassed the most buoyant hopes; the manu- 
facturing of cotton into thread or stuffs amounts to 600 millions (of frances] ; the 
raw material which is wholly [on the whole] received from abroad does not enter 
into that sum for more than 60 millions; it employs more than 600,000 indivi- 
duals, and we export from 55 to 58 millions; the remainder is consumed at 
home. 

Thus, as the value of the exported merchandise is equal to that of the raw 
material, there remains in France a capital of 500 millions [of francs] (which 
this branch of industry produces by its labours, ) which is annually consumed 
and reproduced to satisfy the wants or the comforts of the population, and con- 
sequently gives an immense element of labour to the working class.—Zteport of 
the Commission charged to examine the Project of the Customs Law, pre- 
sented by M. Meynardto the Chamber of Deputies.—Standard, 8th May 1854. 


171. But the improve- 
ment in spinning has not 
been able to keep up with 
that in weaving; the diffi- 
culties to be Overcome were 
not equal in the ‘two 


ment of French industry of some kind, if 
the cetton twist was allowed to be procured 
by the merchants of Bordeaux in exchange 
for the products of the South, and its being 
so expended would cause just as much en- 
couragement to French capital and industry 
in the aggregate as it can do in the other 
way, only it would not go into the pockets 
of the jobbers in cotton twist in the Cham- 
bers. The final result by the present mode 
consequently being, that the consumers of 
cotton twist in France pay 30 per cent to a 
ure loss, or for no existing end but that a 
jobber in cotton twist may get a certain sum 
dishonestly, instead of a Bordeaux mer- 
chant or vine-grower honestly. In other 
words, that France may be pillaged to the 
amount of 30 per cent on cotton twist. 
A nation is not in the van of civilization, 
which has a government in which jobs like 
this can be put forward unexposed. 


A. The project, then, put forward is 
this. ‘ We will boy from foreigners what 
we cannot make at all; but if we can make 
the thing at all by any augmentation of price, 
we will not buy it.” For if the advantage | 
of not buying it holds good in one instance 
of increased price, i¢ will in another, 


branches; the productions 
of the one have not been 
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able to supply the necessities 
of the other, and it has been 
found necessary to have re- 
course to foreigners to pro- 
cure the raw material de- 
manded by our. weavers, and 
which could not be derived 
from our native produce.— 


Inquire now, what individual, or what 
master of a family, would ever entertain 
such a project. ..Was ever-Frenchman found 
to say,..‘* My .wife’s lace shall be made at 
home, at 30 per cent more.than it could be 
had from England or Brussels; and my 
reason is, because it will give so much em- 
ployment to my capital, and such beautiful 
wages to my servants.” Would he not 
instantly find out, that he had much better 


get the lace for 30 per cent less, and with the difference pay his ser- 
vants for producing something else, and have that too? All the dif- 
ference between the two cases, is mystification or blunder. 


172. Nevertheless, French 
spinning has not remained 
stationary; under the shelter 
of protection it has increased 
its looms, improved its sys 
tems, introduced new ma- 
chines at great expense ; and 
it is. certain, that while 
Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Saxony, have not been able 
to reach higher than the 
Nos. 110 and 120 English, 
it furnishes our weavers to 
their entire satisfaction, all 
the numbers up to 170 in 
the same system.— J. 


173. Itis consequently for 
the higher numbers that the 
struggle is open; the net- 
manufacturers employ. from 
180,000 to 200,000 kilo- 
grammes; the proportion in 
which the French produc- 
tions enter into this con- 
sumption is contested by the 
parties interested ; one party 
pretending that it furnishes 
three quarters of the whole ; 
the other that it barely fur- 
nishes one-eighth. 
is supplied. 


A. That is to say, it furnishes them at a 
loss to France of 30 per cent. The weaver 
says the thread is equal to the English; but 
France has been robbed of 30 per cent upon 
the price in order that a profit might go to 
the jobber in the Chamber of Deputies 
instead of the vine-grower of the South, 
This is-one of M. Thiers’ conquests. 

Fancy now the master of « family exulting 
and saying, ‘* My servants can make me 
No. 170 thread as good-as English, and 
only for 30 per cent more.” Would not be 
find his way to Charenton? M. Thiers, 
however, walks abroad. 


A. See if these men are fit to keep a 
village shop. But it is not ignorance, it is 
worse. <A duty is to be laid on a foreign 
commodity for the benefit of French com- 
merece. And then smuggling is to be tole- 
rated, because French commerce cannot do 
without it. It might have ocenrred to some 
people, to take off the duty and go without 
the smuggling. But the true meaning of 
the jobbers is, to get all they can, and give 
up only what the smuggler will not let them. 


However this may be, itis by smuggling that the deficiency 


We must here state, gentlemen, that this smuggling is acknowledged, is even 


tolerated. 
tect spinning ? 


Would it, in fact, be prudent to oppose it rigorously, merely to pro- 
Would it be right to deprive a rich branch of trade of its raw 


material, and condemn it to perish merely to observe a principle strictly ?—JZb. 


174. The net or tulle trade 
has taken an extension it had 
no reason to expect when it 
was established. In 1827 it 
barely occupied 200 looms ; 
there areat present abovel500 
in our manufacturing towns. 
Calais, Lisle, St. Quen- 
tin, proudly display their 
tissues, which have nothing 


A. This isall absurdity or fraud, if goods 
of the same quality might have been had by 
Frenchmen for ¢en millions of francs through 
the vine-growers of the South, and French- 
men have had the three or four millions of 
francs which are the difference, to expend 
upon some other products of French in- 
dustry. 


to dread from a comparison with the English ; and notwithstanding the incon- 
veniences to which it has always been exposed, it has been able to form an esta- 
blishment, pursue its course, and bring to our markets a value which it acknow- 
ledges to amount to from 13 to 14 millions of francs. —JZo. 


175. The manufactories of 
Tarare and in Alsace, as well 
as those of Calais, Lille, and 
Roubaix, notwithstanding 
the difficulty of their obtain- 
ing supplies, notwithstand- 
ing the concurrence caused 
by the fraudulent importa- 
tion of the same goods -from 
abroad, have yearly im- 


A. These men seem unable to make up 
their minds, whether their prohibition is a 
good or not. Sometimes they declare it to 
be a good; sometimes they declare its re- 
moval to be agood. What a pity, that at this 
time of day, the government of the finest 
country in Europe should have got no far- 
ther than the government of 200,000 jobbers. 


proved, and their improvement will further increase by the prohibition being 


taken off.—JZb. 


176. If the protection 
which has constantly sur- 
rounded these branches of 
trade has carried them to 
this degree of prosperity, we 
cannot deny that the same 
power has served spinning 
with some utility. — 1b. 


_ 177. — but when prohibi- 
tion shall have disappeared, 
when the weavers shall pos- 
sess the certainty of obtain- 
ing at all times, though at a 
higher rice, the article re- 
ap or their manufacture, 
the native threads will run 
the risk of being forsaken, if 
their producers do not ra- 
pidly increase the improve- 
Ment which there is reason 
to expect from their intelli- 
fence, and which is com- 
ae by their interest, — 


178. In presence of these 
Contrary exigencies, is the 
moment come when the le- 
gislation can conciliate the 
luterests of the two branches, 
Without sacrificing either ? 


we LU, 


A. Not aword of this “ prosperity ” hav- 
ing been paid for, and being paid for at this 
day, by giving a higher price than necessary 
for the commodity and robbing Frenchmen 
of the difference. Paying unnecessary prices 
and robbing France of the difference,—this 
is the “‘ prosperity ” conquered by M. Thiers. 


A. Did it never occur to anybody, that 
the work here allowed to appear as a sort 
of episode, was the true mode of encourag- 
ing industry everywhere; and that the way 
for an honestly-governed country to make 
the most of its resources, is to give the va- 
rious industries this kind of encouragement 
and no other? If an industry can grow up 
under a state of freedom, it is a blessing and 
again. If it can only grow up by dint of 
robbing other industries and the consumer 
besides, it is a curse and a’ misery. It 
might be supposed that a man who could be 
taught to set a mousetrap, might be con- 
vinced of this. 


A. Not a word of the exigency of pre- 
venting the aggregate of Frenchmen from 
being robbed. Two interests, either of 


them probably well enough disposed to gain 
by robbing the public, are set off against 
one another; and the question is gravely 
opened of whether their interests can be 
conciliated, without a thought upon the 





robbery of the country and the public which is to be at the bottom of 
the whole. 

Truly the French public. is, on some points, half a century behind. 
Perhaps the moment. of the elections is a time when some of these 
questions may show signs of life. 


( To be continued.) 





ITALIAN OPERA. 


Ii Don Giovanni was performed on Tuesday night; but we 
really derived from it more mortification than pleasure. Very, 
very few Italians cordially love the music of Mozart; and in that 
number we fear none of the present corps dopera can be in- 
cluded, They are all accustomed, they are all trained, to regard 
a song as a mere outline—a sketch which they are to fill up ad 
libitum. Take, for example, Rossini’s most popular air, “ Di 
piacer:” every new singer endeavours to give it an altered read- 
ing,—the time is changed, the passages are recast; the aim of 
the singer is not to sing the motivo of the author, but one as un- 
like it as possible; and applause is given precisely in the degree 
in which this feat is accomplished. The monotony of Rosstn1's 
basses is subservient to this end: they vibrate, for twenty-four 
or more bars together, from the dominant to the key-note, and 
there is neither danger nor difficulty in working ad @ébitum on 
such a foundation. Every thing that Mozart writes, on the con- 
trary, is perfect and entire, wanting nothing. Proceeding on a prin- 
ciple not only unlike, but opposite to that of Rosstn1, he produces 
instead of a sketch, a picture finished and completed in every 
part. Itis plain that singers accustomed to the former style, 
must be placed in fetters, which they wear uneasily and awk- 
wardly, by the latter: they want to be escaping into roulades, but 
Mozart binds them band and foot—* My melody,” he says, 
“you shall sing, and no other.” Carapori alone (as_ the 
representative of Zerlina) felt at ease: her execution of the 
two lovely airs was in the best taste. Grisi’s power was occa- 
sionally manifest: nothing could be finer than her recognition of 
her father’s murderer, and her description of the scene in which 
he entered her chamber ; it was more vivid, more energetic, than 
that of any former Donna Anna that our memory reaches _to: 
and the same spirit was infused into the air ‘‘ Or sai chi I’ onore :” 
but her general performance of the character will not merit a like 
eulogium. The part of Don Giovanni is one that any singer may 
well be ambitious of sustaining, and we know this to have been 
eminently the case with Tampurini. We believe he did his 
best; and his portraiture of the gay and reckless libertine was 
certainly successful. He restrained those exuberances in which 
a singer of such extraordinary flexibility of voice might fairly 
have been expected to indulge, and delivered some passages most 
admirably. Rusrni’s performance was only conspicuous for the 
marked indifference with which he went through it. He exerted 
himself but once, and then to do mischief. His “ I] mio tesoro” 
was execrable. A constant and unmeaning alternation of bellow- 
ing and whispering, with three distinct changes of time, and 
sundry ad libitums, deformed this most exquisite aria. ZUCHELLI's 
Leporello wanted animation: the performer seemed to think a 
part in an opera by Mozarr too serious an affair to be trifled with. 
But the defects of all the singers put together, were as dust in the 
balance when weighed against those of the conductor. Whether 
from ignorance or design, it seemed to be his sole aim to divest the 
opera of all its beauty. His attack commenced on the Overture, 
in which Mozart has committed the sin of not marking a piu 
mosso: this Costa supplied, and by a vigorous application of the 
baton, succeeded in rendering its conclusion almost worthy of 
Rossini1. The same effort was repeated throughout ; and thump 
ing, nodding, and stamping, were employed, either alternately or 
in combination, to urge on band and singers. Where the singers, 
as in “La ci darem la mano,” had good taste enough to let Mo- 
zart have a hearing, and firmness enough to resist the dictation 
of his baton, it was applied to hurry on every symphony, however 
short, that intervened. The band, moreover, were stimulated not 
to accompany, but drown the voices ; some of which, in “ Non ti 
fidar,” and “ Sola, sola,” were wholly inaudible: no wonder that 
they passed withouta hand. ‘“ Protegga il giusto cielo” was 
deformed by another process: one voice sung loud and another 
soft, and its beautiful melodious flow was interrupted by barbarous 
pauses and changes of time. The Prompter, too, did his best to 
aid the Conductor's efforts; for with stentorian voice he diligently 
read every word of the opera. Nor were the Chorus-singers, on 
this occasion, disobedient to his commands : the glorious finale of 
the first act was a mere noisy chaos, in which neither form nor 
shape, neither feature nor proportion, could be recognized. 

The opera drew a crowded house, but a general feeling of dis- 
appointment seemed to pervade the audience. 





THE GERMAN OPERA. 


Wou .p that it were in our power to say that the present com- 
pany has proved attractive; but the contrary is the fact. On 
Monday, though the opera was Die Zauberflote, and Wednesday 
Der Freischuiz, the attendance was very limited. Yet the per- 
formers were not discouraged by these appearances; for on both 
occasions they seemed to exert their best energies. We haveseen - 
no reason to alter our first impression regarding them, either in 
praise or censure: save that we would soméwhat qualify the latter 
in favour of Madame WALKER, who sung the part of Agatha: 
better than many of more pretensions ; and, what is of vital con- 
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sequence, she managed throughout the evening to preserve, al- 
midst invariably, correct intonation. Die Zauberfléte went off ina 
manner decidedly superior to the first performance ; the singers 
being more accustomed to each other's peculiarities, and the 
orchestra more under the control of their excellent Director. But 
what became of him on Wednesday evening? for we must confess 
that his substitute was not much to our mind. He hurried the 
first act of Der Freischutz out of all bounds; the speed was 
enough to make his listeners breathless. And moreover, he was 
unsteady in the time—sometimes faster, sometimes slower: in 
short, Mr. MANGOLD must resume his place. 

Mademoiselle Muncu was 2 good representative of Annchen, 
and sung her songs with considerable effect. ScHMEZER was ex- 
cellent on the whole; but he should try to infuse a little more 
tenderness in singing the air “Jetzt ist wohl.” The trio “ Wie? 
was ?” was perhaps the best-executed piece in the opera. We des- 
pair of ever hearing the drinking-song given as WEBER conceived 
it: if it is swng well, it is most likely acted ill, and vice versa. 
Puituips is of the former, so are PELLEGRINI and SIEBERT. 
Doser comes, in our opinion, nearer the mark; yet he lacked 
that ferocity (such is the direction-word of the composer), that 
forced, outrageous gayety, which a villain full of black designs 
would assume to lure his victim to his toils) The Chorus was 
very effective, and received an encore in the Hunting-chorus. 
Why was the sublime music of the Hermit in the last act so 
shamefully curtailed; the softness and repose of which is, we 
should say, essential to the effect of the Finale? 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Some improvement on the last concert might have been foretold 
without endangering any reputation for foresight. Almost any 
change must have been for the better. The Directors of this es- 
tablishment, like his Majesty's Ministers, require the whip and 
the goad now and then, and a little wholesome castigation is 
sometimes eminently serviceable to both. It cannot be too often 
repeated, that the disgrace attendant on a bad concert rests solely 
with Directors. Their hands are wholly unfettered, even by 
the silken chains of fashion: their course is a very easy one—let 
them only choose such music as will really please themselves, and 
it will certainly please us. The downcast looks of some of the 
body at the last concert, bespoke their dissatisfaction at what was 
going on; and the shame they must have felt at being the recog- 
nized selectors of such a scheme, has probably operated to pro- 
duce the following one by way of atonement. 
SIXTH CONCERT—-MONDAY MAY 19. 


acT 1. 
Sinfonia in G Minor... ...e.ee.e eevee eeeee GVobieveddeced « C. Porter, 
Duetto, Madame Caravorr ALLAN and M, Vruoar, “ Bella 
BABS SET eee TTT eT Tet TTT Te eeee Sponr. 


Coné¢erto, Piauoforte, Mr. MoscHELES......2..--e.eeeeeees 


MoscHELes. 
Aria, Signor Zucuettt, “La vendetta,” Le Nozze di Fi- 






ns SPE CE Mozart. 
Overture, Faust .. Spour, 
Sinfonia in D.......... OUi v'ceulels s Oxi pads » pelesiv'e osWer ees BEETHOVEN. 
Scena, Madame Carapori ALLAN (MS.) “Ah ritorna eta 

oh gh ROA BE SS eee F. MENDELSSOHN BARTHOL?PY. 


Concertante, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, Horn, Trumpet, 
and Double Bass, Messrs. Nicnoison, G. Cooke, WItt- 
MAN, Mackinrosu, PLrarr, Harper, and DraGonetri 
Chevalier NevKom™,. 
Séena, M. Vrvart, “ Languiré vicino a quelle,” Achille. ..... Parr. 
Overture, Anacreon CHERUBINI. 


Leader, Mr. Loprr—Conduetor, Mr. T. Cooxr, 

Mr. Porrer’s Sinfonia deserves that we should echo the cordial 
approbation with which it was received. The opinion we gave 
of its merits when first performed, is strengthened by another 
hearing. The author has discovered the secret, that music, to be 
interesting, must be melodious; and that an accumulation of all 
the learning of a Bacu, without this charm diffused over it, is 
but a display of pedantry. His present Sinfonia adds this charm 
to the elaboration of his former productions, and hence its success. 
It well deserves to be known throughout Europe. 

The Overture to Faust will not rank among the greatest efforts 
of Sponr; and, measured against that to Der Freischutz, is little 
less than a failure. An overture ought to prepare the minds of its 
auditors for the story of the opera. It is impossible to hear a 
dozen bars of that to Der Freischutz without feeling that you are 
removed from every thing corporeal and earthly, and carried .into 
a world of enchantment: the magician’s spell is upon us, and 

* qui tosto adombra 

Notté nube caligine ed orrore, 

Che rassembra infernal, che gli occhi ingombra 

Di cecita, ch*empie di tema 11 core.” 
This feeling the Overture to Faust ought to inspire ; but it does 
not. We listen to a composition in which the genius of the author 
is; unquestionably, conspicuous; but still it is “of the earth, 
earthy.” In the Opera; Sponr has evidenced his possession of the 
enchanter's talisman—he calls “spirits from the vasty deep,” and 
they come: but his power is unheard and unfelt in the Overture. 

The Vocal music’of this concert was all of the good school. The 
Specimens were not uniformly of the choicest kind, but there was 
a total absence of trash, and this is all that we ought to expect 
from the present managers. Perhaps they esteem one song of 

ZART'S as good’ as another; and:‘therefore deliberately chose 
outfrom Le Nozze di Figaro poor Don Bartolo's “ La vendetta ;” 
an airiadapted for the-Dz AN@exr of any company, and ‘written 
expressly to fit the of sueh asinger.:. The Duet: Bella 
Nitfa;" oie of Sponr’s loveliestiefferts, was exceedingly well sung ; 
with one exception. Two bars of the last movement, the two singers 


deliberately, maliciously, and barbarously deformed, by doubling 
the time of every note, where the author did not design, for he did 
not indicate, even a rallentando.. These monkey tricks ought not 
to be played with such a composition ; and the pure and beautiful 
style in which all the rest of the duet was executed, rendered 
such a violation of good taste the more extraordinary and the more 
conspicuous. 

MENDELSSOHN is little known as a vocal writer. A few short 
airs with pianoforte accompaniment, and three Lutheran hymns, 
after the style of Bacu’s Chorales, are all his compositions for 
voices that have fallen under our notice: His bent seems to be for 
instrumental writing: he revels in all the combinations and 
changes of a large orchestra, and loves to ride in the whirlwind 
and direct the storm of violins and double basses.. In this, his 
premier Cantata, the attention of the audience is not concentrated 
on the singer; for the accompaniment is so rich, so full, so sin- 
fonia-like, as to absorb much of the interest of the piece. It will 
not, for this reason, be popular with singers ; and also for another 
—it affords no capabilities, as a modern Italian master would say, 
for the voice,—that is, the singer must produce her effects by the 
notes of the author, and not by her own. These effects were well 
brought out by Madame Caraponrt in the first moyement, where 
graceful expression and correct intonation were the requisites; but 
not in the concluding presto, which demanded greater physical 
power and more energy than she has at command. The song was 
not received with enthusiasm by all its auditors, although cordially 
welcomed by many: for our concert-hearers seldom venture on 
applause unless they are assured it may be given with safety. A 
song of MENDELSSOHN’s was a novelty, 2ud they had not received 
their cue. 

M. Vruer's singing confirmed our first opinion of his powers. 
After the miserable tenor song of the last concert, it was an im- 
mense stride to attain any thing as good as the air from Achille, 
which, if it does not reach grandeur of style, is far removed from 
insipidity. 

Mrs. ANDERSON was announced to perform a Concerto of Brrt- 
HOVEN; but was prevented, by sudden indisposition (in this ease, 
we know such to have been the simple truth), from attending the 
concert. Mr. Moscuetgs, very kindly, appeared as her substi- 
tute; and the audience eagerly showed their preference of his ad- 
mirable Concerto in'C to Mr. Herz’s Quadrille exhibition. 

The concert was led by Mr. Lover with his usual precision and 
attention ; and it would be unjust to conclude our present remarks 
without noticing his delightful accompaniment of a part of MEn- 
DELSsoHn’s Cantata. 





BENEFIT CONCERTS. 


Tue only two benefits we can notice this week, are those of Mr. 
Potter and Mr. Herz. The instrumental compositions of the 
former should be ofiener heard, although he happens to be Eng- 
lish; for they are admirable alike in construction and effect. Mr. 
Porteris a fine pianoforte-player of the solid school ; and his Con- 
certo proves his knowledge of the resources of the instrument. 
The greatest treat of the day, perhaps, was the pianoforte Duet 
played by him and Mr. Cramer. It was quite perfect. CRAMER 
maintains his station at the head of all performers with undimi- 
nished powers, although he seems to have abandoned his annual 
concert to make room for his younger competitors. 

Herz is the pianoforte-player for the ladies; so we infer from 
every concert he has given in London. On Thursday, the room 
was like a bed of roses, with here and there a weed of male growth 
rearing itself in sullen state. We like his Concerto in A, which 
was written, we think, before the curse of variations and quadrilles: 
fell upon his genius with such blighting effect. Would he getrid 
of the incubus, and produce a 1ew Concerto—a piece in which 
the subjects should be the offspring of his own fancy, and not the 
hackneyed notes of a popular opera—our pleasure in listening to 
him would be substantial and unalloyed. His Duet played with 
MoscHELEs was, as a performance, exquisite, but as a composition, 
was—an air with variations. 

The Quatuor was extremely interesting, as it embraced CRAMER, 
Moscuetes, Porter, and the concert-giver. With such per- 
formers it was rendered remarkably brilliant and effective; but it 
sadly wanted repose: and it, too, was an air with -variations— 
clever, fanciful, and abundantly difficult, but withal beneath. the 
talents employed upon it. Herz. has genius for much higher 
flights than these pieces of routine: we pray him to call it forth, 
and produce something new—something worthy of himself and: 
his fame. 


We cannot help deprecating the mode adopted by the publishers: 


of Herz's music, of thrusting a list of it into every one’s hand as 
he entered the concert-room. It is a species of dictation or intru- 
sion upon our free choice of music, which, with us at least, would 
ever produce a contrary effect to that intended. This is in bad 
enough taste: but when, before we could seat ourselves, we had 
to remove a placard announcing the unprecedented sale of Gus- 
tavus the Third (what had it to do with the eoncert?) and de- 
nouncing surreptitious copies of it, we ean term the mode nothing. 
better than downright quackery. Herz's music needs no such 
advertisements as these: and if Gustavus be- so. unprecedently 
popular, why, in the name of success, cushion the concert-room 


with a fact of which no one can necessarily be ignorant, because : 


every one ought to. have, from the style of announcement, at 
least one copy of the work? ‘ 
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FRENCH PLAYS AT THE OLYMPIC, 


On Wednesday evening, M. Pertet, “the real Simon Pure,” the 
veritable original actor of some of Messrs. Matnews' and Liston 8 
best characters, made “his first appearance these five years,” at 
the Olympic Theatre, at which he has been engaged to perforra 
twelve nights. The lapse of years has mellowed without impair- 
ing the powers of M. Pexter. These mirthful quickeners of the 
flight of time seem to he refreshed by the fanning of the wings 
they accelerate. Our foreign visiter, like his two English compe- 
titors, retains all the vivacity, humour, and adroitness of his 
earlier years. What O’Kerre did for Epwin, Messrs. Scribe 
and Co. have done for Perier: having chosen him for the me- 
dium to exhibit their choicest specimens of whim and eccentricity, 
they have not been unmindful of his attributes in the creation of 
those humorous characters, which have added to the * gayety of 
pations “ during the present century. In like manner, our farce- 
translators have considered the peculiarities of our actors in their 
adaptation of those productions to the English stage: and though 
some sacrifice of grace may have been made in altering the mask 
and sock of PERLET to suit the features of Liston and the foot of 
Matuews, their original wearer never achieved greater triumphs 
than have been fairly won by his successors. We pay no small 
compliment to the genius of this eminent artist, in bringing in 
array against him twoof our most popular comedians; but though 
he unites many of their merits, we cannot stretch our complaisance 
so far as to allow that he is equal to either of them in those walks 
in which they are peculiarly distinguished. In the rapidity and 
animation with which he presents a succession of strongly-con- 
trasted portraits, he may equal Marnews; but in fidelity of 
likeness and richness of colouring, he is unquestionably inferior ; 
while in the representation of the miseries and defeat of ignorant 
pretension, he, like every other farceur we have seen, must shrink 
from a comparison with Liston. 

In addition to the important services of M. Perxet, we have to 
mention the accession to the company of the veteran PELtssiE ; 
the lively and agreeable Mademoiselle Berancer; and the 
further advantage of a considerable improvement in the per- 
formances of M. Pautin. When we add to these attractions the 
names of Mademoiselle Irma and M. Laporte, it is almost super- 
fluous to say that the French company is now highly deserving 
of the patronage and support of all persons of taste. 





SHOWMAN BUNN AND WHITSUNTIDE 
THEATRICALS. 


Bunn has made another downward move: he is determined to 
beat GYNGELL out of the field. Seeing no novelty on Whit Mon- 
day, we were applauding his magnanimity in forbearing to crush 
with the weight of his falling monopoly the booths of RicHarp- 
sonandCo. But the temptation was irresistible, and on Tuesday 
a juggler, with the Coburg appellation of Cart Rappo, appeared ; 
who balances a straw upon his nose, plays with knives and can- 
non-balls, and in short rivals the raggamuflins in clowns’ dresses 
who spread their cloth in unfrequented thoroughfares and culs de 
sac, astonishing butchers’ boys and eads by feats of strength and 
dexterity, and trusting to the liberality of the crowd for their re- 
ward. The bills deseribe this as a scientific performance ; and 
speak of Herculean feats of strength, and athletic ditto. How de- 
licately the classic BuNN corrects the vulgar error that Hercules 
was athletic! But the time must come when even this attraction 
will fail,—though we understand that several shillings were taken 
at the gallery-door. what then is to be done? We feel for the 
modern Sampson of Managers, who with blind determination is 
tugging away at his two theatres; and would fain assist him in 
his struggles to bring them down. Cart Rappo is an able co- 
adjutor. Let him now try “the lignum vite Roscius;” or act 
Punch himself, which would be more Bunn-worthy. The Spa- 
nish dancers may have given him a hint to introduce a. real bull- 
fight and matadors on the stage; or, better still, to clear the pit 
of its benches, and make it the arena, putting the audience on 
the. stage. This should be done,’ however, before people get 
too weary of the privilege of figuring on the boards, as they do in 
Gustavus. As a preparative, a few boxers might be engaged to 
give the audience a taste of their quality. They areas cheap now 
as jugglers and conjurors. It would be worthy of Bunn to pa- 
tronize pugilism and raise the prize-ring to the national stage. 

Ducrow having got his Dragon home, the Fight of St. George 
is now enacted every night at Astley’s; where the Masked Ball 
in Gustavus is set on horseback. What was dull and disgusting 
at the Great Theatres, is here attractive and appropriate. 

At the Surry, the Adelphi company and burlettas draw crowded 
houses.. The holyday visiters were treated to a pantomime on 
Whit-Monday. The Victoria also produced a new comic piece, 

y Moncrierr, called The Court of Queen Anne, with an alias 
of “ The Prince and the Breechesmaker.” We have not seen it: 
for:since we heard that the managers had taken into their 
heads to exclude the critics from their grand attraction borrowed 
fom the Fitzroy, we have not been at the trouble to visit their 
theatre, 

The Fitzroy has produced another of its clever and amusing 
travesties—Gustavus being the subject—called Wagstavus; in 
whith the Mayor of Stoke-Pogis receives a fatal black eye, at the 
a hop, from the fist of Anketjohn, an. ex-constable.. The 

alkroom was a spacious barn, illuminated with myriads (as 
Buxn would advertise) of stable-lanterns, MutcueL. played 


” 


Wagstavus ; MANvERs made a laughable caricature of Ankerjohn ; 
and Oxgerry, as Silly-horn, mimicked TemMPLeTON's manner 
very comically. Little Perrirer was the Mayor's tiger. The 
double-faced man and woman that dance in Gustavus, were 
capitally parodied by two beggars with their brats at their back; 
and a grand pas de haybands and turnips was introduced. The 
thing was very laughable: but the ball scene was not complete— 
“for oh! foroh! the hobby-horse was forgot!—where was 
the double hero, Bunn the Little as Boney the Great? He 
should have been introduced in character as a mountebank. 





THE BEAUTIES OF ROBINS. 


THE readers of the Daily Papers are too apt to pass over the 
Advertisements, thinking them barren of amusement. The columns 
headed “Sales by Auction,” would indeed seem to be an unpro- 
mising source of entertainment. But genius is all-powerful; and 
Grorce Rosins has made this wilderness of print to blossom 
like a rose. To call attention to Ronins’s advertisements should 
be supererogatory ; but so strong is the force of prejudice, that 
some of his most splendid compositions are passed over, merely 
because they happen to be advertisements, and by the vulgar have 
been regarded as puffs. It should suffice to say, in the laconic 
phrase of the wall-chalkers, ‘‘ Read Robins’s Advertisements ;” but 
although he who runs can read—the boldness of the type being 
as striking as the exuberance of the language—the term “ adver- 
tisement” might be fatal to the recommendation. It seems de- 
sirable, therefore, to exhibit a few examples of the originality of 
ideas, the happy turns of thought and elegancies of diction, for 
which they are remarkable. To cull all the choice flowers of 
speech that are scattered with such a liberal hand over Rostns's 
writings, would be impossible, even if the compositions themselves 
Were in existence: butalas! they are fleeting and transitory, and, 
like the Sybil’s leaves, are scattered to the winds. Our only hope 
is that Ropins's regard for posterity may have overcome his mo- 
desty so far as to induce him to preserve one at least of the broad- 
sheet banners on which his glowing eloquence is emblazoned. 
No more affecting proof of the unsubstantiality of fame can be 
afforded, than the sight of one of Ronins'’s classic announcements 
fluttering in tatters on a hoard, or burked by the profane placard 
of some quack-doctor—entirely to hide them from view is a work 
of time. 

But we will not detain the reader from the ravishing treat. We 
confine ourselves to the three columns of a Morning Paper devoted 
to Ropins and poetry; yet are we so bewildered with the profu- 
sion of beauties, that we know not where to begin. Robins, like 
all great geniuses, rises with his subject. In advertising an ordi- 
nary dwellinghouse, he contents himself with saying that it is 
“gespectably occupied” by Miss So-and-so,—involving a delicate 
compliment to the lady: but in announcing the sale of “ the dis- 
tinguished abode of the late Lord Londonderry,” which he “has 
much pleasure ” in doing, observe how Rosrns elevates his style. 
In expatiating on the “ accommodation which reigns so trium- 
phantly in these Regions or SPLENDOUR AND HospirTatiry,” 
he feels the difficulty—one which he acknowledges frequently oc- 
curs even to him—* to do justice, and at the same time avoid co- 
louring the picture too highly.” He goes on to speak of the 
Marquis’s “ enlarged views of splendour and comfort "—of “ the 
fine taste and discrimination of his Marchioness;" and after tel- 
ling us that “the domestic arrangement harmonizes and ts in 
strict accordance with the whole,” and that “the cudsizre & man- 
ger (!) is worthy of the commendation of the great artiste Eus- 
tache de St. Ude,” inquires, as well as he may, ‘ what more can 
be desired?” To which it is rejoined, that “in the immediate en- 
virons is a twelve-stall stable and standing for four carriages.” 
Rosrns does not ask a question for nothing. We cannot be sur- 
prised that such a house “ necessarily provoked the inclination of 
the fashionable world to possess it :” we only wonder how even a 
Rosins should have it to sell. The reader will have remarked 
the felicity with which the term environs is applied to a house! 
how expressive of size and extent! The environs of a house !— 
sublime ! 

Rosrns is always mindful of celebrated persons, and never fails 
to pay his tribute of admiration to their ¢alents. In one place, 
he alludes to “ Mr. Crabbe, the talented author;” in another, he 
speaks of the “ fertile and gigantic mind of the talented Miss 
Mitford.” By the way, the announcement in which this eulogy 
occurs, is one of Ronins’s happiest efforts. He describes ‘‘ an 
elegant villa residence, distinguished as Langdown Lodge, 
“cleverly placed on a fine commanding position, embosomed in a 
little thriving forest of firs and larch, in the immediate environs: 
of an -unpretending village.’ He speaks of the :“‘ umbrageous 
walks. and rides” of “this little territory,’ which “ numbers 
among its agrémens a steep and: hollow glen.’ “ All-powerful 
nature,” he exclaims ‘is predominant "—the views “ show the 
littleness of human art.” “ Ennui-has rarely adventured to 
obtrude itself here.” ‘In this quiet little village,” he continues, 
with earnestness rising to peremptoriness, “ Miss Mitford must 
sojourn for'a while.” Not content with even this climax, RoBins 
goes onto say, “ This faint outline doth but imperfeetly repre- 
sent the happiness that is portrayed in every countenance.” In 
another announcement, he speaks of the “‘ happy and contented): 
tenantry.” Not only the charms ‘of natare, but the welfare and 
happiness of mankind, are regarded by Rosins. What: at¥ 





Utopia must be the estate which “seems a stranger to any thing” 
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but advantages ;" where “in times of severe agricultural distress 
the tenantry: are in no apprehension; the soil being so rich and 
convertible!” . ‘ Abatement of.rent,” he tells us, “ forms no part 
of the tenant's vocabulary. It is ¢rresistible for a safe building 
speculation.” Then the “cottage villa,” which, “after a gentle 
ascent, at once bursts on the sight,” “is ofa size and description to 
be seductive to the Maidstone merchant; where he may repose 
after his labours, and ruminate at his ease over the advantage 
and profit of the day.” What a delightful picture! And to 
crown all, “a panorama is presented, to which it is believed it 
would be difficult to find a parallel case in Kent.” 

The little obscurities of meaning, that sometimes occur, serve 
to heighten the brilliancy of the more vivid descriptions. He 
speaks of ‘land being easily accomplished ;” of a house being 
suited to “those inclined to evening amusements;” of a noble 
Earl who had such ‘‘an enlarged view ” that it ‘could not be 
restrained from a desire to erect a splendid music-room;” of 
a house being suited “toa retiring tradesman;” of a residence 
whose “opposite and nearest neighbour” is a foreign Count; of 
“an abode near Beulah’s celebrated Spa,” which has been erected 
“not consistent with modern practice, but with the intention to 
continue coeval with the lease ;” of a mansion whose “classic taste 
is of Grecian order and imposing size;” of “the mountainous 
summit of Dartmoor ;” of a building “ the brickwork of which is 
by a master’s hand.” Rosins, though so full of poetry himself, 
does not disdain to quote other poets. In enumerating sertatim 
the advantages of a property, he says, “The last, although, as 
Shakspeare would say, ‘not least in our dear love.” Even in 
speaking of the custom of a coffeeshop, he quotes Mitton: “the 
rooms,” he tells the public “are filled from morn to noon, from 
noon till dewy eve.” One more example: in characterizing a re- 
sidence near Evesham, he says, ‘from its situation it would seem 
that nature inits bounty had ordained it for one of the Represen- 
tatives of Evesham; for every window would enable him to look 
over his respectable constituency !” 

The tact with which Ronins seizes upon the most minute cir- 
cumstance to illustrate the subject of his description, and to enrich 
it with lofty associations, is another indication of the poetic mind. 
Has a king dined in the house, or a lord offered to purchase, the 
fact is made known in large characters. Indeed it seems the 
ruling principle of Rosins to bring out the imaginative part of 
his theme, knowing that the more solid qualities will speak for 
themselves. Thus, we are informed in Brobdignagian characters, 
that there are “ ManoriaAu Rigarts,” while the fact that they “are 
of little importance” is in small type. 

But we must tear ourselves away from this exhaustless theme. 
What was said of the Beauties of SHAKsPEARE may apply to 
those of Rosins with greater foree—‘* Where are the other 
twenty volumes ?” 





A HUMAN ARMADILLO. 


“‘T have at present under my care a man who is nearly incrusted with a 
atone-like. skin, very closely resembling the barnacles of the native oyster, or 
what is called ‘ rough casting,’ so frequently seen on the outside of lath-.and- 
plaster houses. He cannot sleep for any length of time, because the recumbent 
position causes in him the sensation of lying upon a board thickly studded with 
nails, or, as he expressed it, ‘lying on a bag of sticks.’ The first appearance 
of this covering occurred about six months ago; since which time it ~ been 
rapidly increasing ; and little doubt exists but that in a short time the man will 
become as thoroughly encased in a hard coat as the armadillo or the rhinoceros.” 
—Mr. Kitching, surgeon, of Aldersgate Street, in The Lancet. 

This curious phenomenon is, we suppose, but an extension of the 
principle by which chalk-stones are produced on the joints—an 
excess of lime in the composition. The poor fellow will soon be 
eased in a perpetual suit of stone armour. His flesh is literally 
walling him up. He will become a living petrifaction in time. 
What a luxury Dr. Arnort's hydrostatic bed would be to him! 
Some ingenious chemist should try and discover a solvent for his 
stony cuticle, if the growth of his quarry of flesh cannot be 
stopped. 





A correspondent of the Times gives the following account of the 
carpets he saw at the late Royal exhibition of French manufactures 
at Paris— 

“¢ The carpets are superior to the English, in being made of one piece, and of 
more solid and durable workmanship. But then, the price of that species of 
labour, and the cost of materials, make them such expensive commodities that 
none but very wealthy people can afford to use them. There is one at the ex- 
hibition of about 20 eet by 20, the pattern of which is an imitation of a black 
Cachmere shawl, for which the most exorbitant price of 55,000 francs (2,200/. 
sterling ) is asked.” 

Pianofortes of a new description, and of a square form, were also 
exhibited— 

*‘ The pianofortes have, by being made a foot deeper than formerly, obtained 
an increase in the size of the sounding-board ; which gives them very nearly all 
the power and richness of your grand pianofortes, and entirely corrects the de- 
ficiency of sound but too often prevalent in the last octave of the latter, owing to 
the narrow width of the sounding-board under that octave. The perfection im- 
obey by this means to square pianofortes is certainly an improvement ; as their 

‘orm, both for convenience and appearance, is by all means preferable to that of 
the grand pianos.” 

It would perhaps be amusing to a stranger to hear how the cere- 
mony of reading the Thirty-nine Articles, previously to being presented 
to a degree, is performed. The Dean of the College invites the young 
man to breakfast. A couple of Articles are read; then succeeds a 
wadding of cold meat; an interlayer of boiled eggs (if, indeed, the Dean 
be so munificent) divides the third and fourth ; the doctrine of Predes- 
tination requires to be swallowed down with a cup of tea; and the 
Dean reads the newspaper while the candidate reads the remainder. 
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MRS, HOFLAND’S TALES, 


Here is an able production of an amiable though somewhat by- 
gone school. Its disciples do not aim at painting the'manners of 
a particular class, or at the creation of characters of flesh and 
blood. Neither do they often endeavour to excite interest by the 
introduction of episodical pictures, as ‘battles, fires,and wrecks,” 
or the customs of strange lands. They have scarcely, perhaps, 
the imagination and largeness of view necessary for these things ; 
but if their range of observation is not extensive, the observance 
itself is complete. They take upa circle of social life; thoroughly 
study it; with pains and travail present it to the world. Their 
works are true “Imaginative Biographies,” or rather individual 
histories. We trace their principal characters from their cradle to 
their grave, or to that euthanasia of the dramatis persone of 
novels—marriage. Their “ birth, parentage, and education, life, 
character, and behaviour,” are minutely painted; and the child 
is often better done than the man. In the nursery, or the study, 
or the pleasant domestic fire-side, we have the whole truth. In 
the}world, we sometimes want the “reverse of the medal.” The 
object of their works is always excellent—to impress upon youth- 
ful minds the importance of the duties of life, and at times of re- 
ligion, to our happiness here. The story is mostly interesting 
and probable, if we occasionally except the means by which 
the catastrophe is brought about. The view of life, though 
not false, is somewhat abstract. If the tone of morality is not 
higher, it is purer than that of the world. Their execution is al- 
ways careful and laboured. The parts are frequently effective, 
from their truth and exact minuteness of finish. They are some- 
times tame, from the commonplace nature of the subject matter, or 
from the want of vigour of style or lightness and felicity of touch. 

Amongst these writers, whose works were devoured by the 
fathers of the present day, and even by the youthful parents of our 
babes and sucklings, Mrs. Horianp stands in the first rank. 
The present publication is equal to her earlier efforts; though she 
may have realized Mirron’s fear and fallen “upon an age too 
late,” and though in Captives in India she has endeavoured not 
to be behind the fashion, but has interwoven personal adventure 
and history with her tale. The latter is hardly brought out with 
the full effect of which it was capable: the perils of travel and 
captivity form a part, not an excrescence of the siory. 

Of the two tales comprised in the three volumes, 4 Widow and 
a Wili is a slight and short affair, yet with a pleasant interest. 
The moral is—the evils which arise from forming connexions 
above us, and the folly of not settling a lady’s property upon her- 
self. The Captives in India is longer and more ambitious, if it 
be not more agreeable. The human illustration is love as a pas- 
sion and love as an affection. The ethical and religious principles 
developed are—the uses of adversity ; the beauty of kindness ; the 
necessity of self-control; the possibility of extracting some comfort 
from every situation, if all the means in our mind's power be re- 
sorted to, and a firm reliance be placed upon the Divine superin- 
tendence. It may also be faintly deduced, that when life can only 
be preserved by the loss of innocence, the “‘ sharp antidote against 
disgrace concealed in the bosom” may be used. These points are 
evolved with the skill and in the mode which has been already 
mentioned as characteristic of the school to which the writer be- 
longs. The machinery is as follows. Olivia Falkland, a light- 
hearted girl, whose nature is kindliness itself, has received in her 
earliest childhood the attention and respect which wealth even 
then procures, and suffered in turn the slights which follow 
poverty, as well as felt the worse than misery of an orphan’s grief, 
uncertainty for the fate of a parent. Her own heart and the pre- 
cepts of some kind instructers have schooled her affections and 
imbued her mind with religion. Prior to the age of womanhood, 
she departs over-land for India, to ascertain her father’s fate and 
recover his property. Before her departure, she accepts the offer 
of an early friend, whose character inspires respect and esteem, 
but as it would seem, scarcely love.. The companion and protector of 
her journey is her cousin Frank ; a headstrong, joyous, light-hearted, 
good-tempered youth, going out as a writer. He becomes affianced 
toa friend of Olivia's, whom he loves with a chivalrous and almost 
desperate passion. Absence, however, so far lessens the absorbing 
nature of his love, that he is at least curious to see. the Mahometan 
women. A spice of vanity in his nature leads him to interpret 
Olivia's fears for his imprudence, and anxiety for her friend, 
into a nascent affection. During the hardship of a route 
across-the Desert under the guidance of Arabs, the constant 
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proofs of her excellencies, her cares for his safety, and the services 
she renders him, whilst they increase his admiration, seem to con- 
firm his doubts. His passion for Lady Adelaide is half expelled, 
by another and perhaps a higher one. During the remainder of 
their journey, he alternates between hope and fear, even in spite 
of the allusions of Olivia to her own betrothed, and to Adelaide. 
Arriving off Calicut, they are driven by a tempest into Tippoo's 
territories, and thrust under a guard into a ruined house by his 
officer. Here in the solitude of a range of dungeon-rooms, 
they become every thing to each other. The patience and re- 
sources under suffering and confinement, which form a part of 
woman's nature, are fully exhibited by Olivia; adorned by innate 
grace and kindliness, heightened by virtue and religion, The 
privations, the solitude, the very despondency of a prison, cut off 
from life and hope, at first rouse the discontented and darker feel- 
ing of Frank, but subsequently develop his deeper qualities. He 
is now ‘“ asadder and a wiser man,” a philosopher and a Christian. 
England apparently closed upon them for ever—the uncertainty 
of life constantly before them—love as an affection grows slowly 
and steadily, though not unresisted, in their hearts, Yet a sense of 
duty triumphs. Though indicated in numerous minute actions, the 
secret is never spoken during their long imprisonment, or in the 
trying situations attendant upon theirescape. At Bombay, Frank 
avows his love, and pleads their reported death and long absence 
as virtually cancelling their engagements. But principle is still 
victor. They return with Olivia's long-lost father to England, to 
submit their cases to the respective parties; and the result may 
be read at large in the third volume. 

We have spoken of this style of novel-writing as of a bygone 
class: it is rather of a bygone age. Our graver studies, our poli- 
tics, our political economy or its results, are reflected even in our 
novels. The exact composition—the cautious, subdued, and reve- 
rential spirit—the strict tone of morality—the disposition to Con- 
servatism, and the general air of respectability throughout, with 
the evident love of the writer for all things respectable—betoken 
persons trained up in a period when long-rooted opinion gave to 
“the king and all put in authority under him” a regard which 
was not founded on reason alone—when a greater theoretical dif- 
ference was drawn between the several classes of society, and the 
age was more guarded, or at least more hypocritical in terms. The 
force and vigour of style—the bolder and freer composition and 
arrangement—a more extensive choice of subjects—a greater 
lightness and laxity throughout—belong to the minds of a more 
inquiring age, when prejudice is shaken, antiquity not accepted as 
a proof of value, and institutions are put upon their trial to be 
tested by their utility. We pass no judgment, here, upon the 
preference to be given to the two kinds of works: we merely 
point out circumstances which may explain the falling off of those 
who have won golden opinions from one generation which they 
cannot obtain in the next. Miss Epceworru’s Ellen was a 
failure compared with her former works. Mrs. Horianp has 
succeeded better, because she has attempted less. 


THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER. 


Our Field Officer has seen much service, and had a long expe- 
rience of the British Army under various conditions. He joined 
it as a Militia ensign in 1793, when barely fifteen, and shortly 
after volunteered into the Line—at that time, in the words of Sir 
Ratpu ABERCROMBY, “formidable to every one save the enemy.” 
He had scarcely entered when he was appointed to an ensigncy, 
and proceeded to the West Indies, with the expedition under 
ABERCROMBY'S command, and in which Sir Jonn Moore first 
became known as a general. Being invalided, he returned to 
England; recruited his health; joined his regiment in country 
quarters; and was subsequently engaged in Ireland during the 
Rebellion. His next employment was in the army which bom- 
barded Copenhagen under Lord Carucarr. He was afterwards 
ordered to Portugal ; was present at the earliest actions, those of 
Rolica and Vimiera; and with the exception of an occasional 
leave of absence, and an attack on Walcheren, served throughout 
the whole of the Peninsular war. Waterloo wound up his mar- 
tial exploits; and after a few years of garrison-duty at Alderney 
and in the lonian Islands, he retired from the Army, having 
attained (as we understand) the rank of Brevet Major. 

Here, it would seem, was a goodly subject for an autobiographer. 
During so long a period of active service, mingling with so many 
persons, beholding such a variety of scenes, frequently under 
Circumstances of great excitement, and engaged in some of the 
most important events in modern history, the author must have 
seen and suffered much that was interesting to relate. But, 
whether it be that an active military life is really less fruitful in 
“moving accidents” and strange events than civilians imagine, 
or that it requires a peculiar gift or some kind of training for a 
man to become his own biographer, the outline of the Soldier's 
Life promises more than the filling up performs. The Field 

flicer seems to have confounded the historian and the traveller 
with the autobiographer. In the life of an individual soldier, we do 
hot look for sketches of campaigns, or whole chapters devoted to an 
account of the people amongst whom he happened to be quartered. 
In point of composition, the work is more than respectable : the 
Brevet-Major has probably had practice in drawing up memorials 
and conducting the regimental correspondence. Even the ex- 
crescences are rather out of place than bad. . The chief defect is 
diffuseness, which for continuous reading creates a languor. We 
get along easily enough, it is true, but then it is over a dead 








level; pleasant travelling for a little space, but tedious during & 
long journey. 

“In a face, however devoid of character, the painter has always 
nature to work upon.” Ina narrative of real occurrences—in a 
description of actual manners—there is truth, however literal; 
and this is better by far than a bad novel. These volumes indicate 
pretty plainly the uncomfortable position in which a man of in- 
dependent spirit without interest may be placed in the Army; 
the tyranny which an officer in favour at home may exeicise 
over his subordinates; how easy it is to mark out a soldier for 
professional ruin, and to find persons who will lend themselves to 
the pursuit. 

‘¢ My harp has one unchanging theme, 

One strain that still comes o’er.” 
Be a book good, bad, or indifferent—be its writer Tory, Whig, or 
Radical—if it touch upon public affairs, the evils of an oligarchy 
—of what Lord Joun RussExv calls the ‘legitimate ” influence: 
of property—distinctly appear, though the lines may be more or 
less strongly drawn. Men born to greatness and high place can- 
not attain qualification by the appointment; their style of education 
and mode of life prevent them from acquiring it by the usual 
way; they are mostly too proud to profit by the ability of others,. 
or they know not where to seek for it, or cannot distinguish between 
knowledge and presumption; the “ high spirit” of which the 
lovers of an aristocracy boast, is too often merely an ignorant and 
headstrong wilfulness, which, unused to opposition from depen- 
dents at home, requires from the world at large the obsequious- 
ness of a toadeater. To represent these defects as crimes in the 
individuals, would be foolish as well as false. Their apology is 
that of the unbelieving Jews—they know not what they do. But 
this personal excuse for the men cannot alter the result of their 
actions. It Aas been displayed by gross mismanagement in wary. 
by the lowering of the national character in peace; and zs shown,,. 
we fear, almost as bad as ever, in the misgovernment of our Colo- 
nial possessions, and the consequent unhappiness of those peisons 
subjected to our rule. 

Besides these points, some of which are rather indicated than 
told, the hardships, miseries, and harassing duties of war, are 
strongly brought out. Take the following illustrative cases, 

WEST INDIAN WARFARE. 

On the route, I conversed for some time with a Frenchman, who had had ‘se- 
veral skirmishes with the brigands: in one of these encounters he took an offi- 
cer of colour, and carried him behind him on his horse. ‘* What became of 
him ultimately ?” Linquired. ‘* I kept him seven days,” said the Frenchman, 
“and every morning J cut off one of his fingers; yet the rogue escaped into the 
woods after all with three.” Owing to the number of men and horses that had 
been killed at different times by the blacks, in the attempt to pass along-this- 
line, and now lay ina state of putrefaciion in all directions, the air became 
quite tainted ; and habit made us such connoisseurs that we could readily dis- 
tinguish the dead body of a man from that of a horse by the scent alone. 

* . * * * * 

The burial-ground happened to be near one of the principal batteries, called 
the Polygon, and the officer of the guard had orders to attend all intermetts, 
and see that three shovelsful of quick lime were thrown into each grave. As 
the hospital-carts, each carrying three bodies, arrived almost without intermis- 
sion during the day, this was both a sad and a wearisome duty. The number 
of the hospital assistants was now reduced to the ratio of one to a hundred. pa- 
tients, when at least ten times as many were necessiry; the consequences of 
this alteration to the sick were deplorable; the poor fellows, being unable to-fan 
away the flies themselves, and having no proper attendance, died with their 
mouths full of them ; and frequently, as their heads were shaved, they were 
covered with such swarms that the skin was completely hid. The regiments 
in camp were the greatest sufferers; as the rain at times, and principally at 
night, fell in torrents, and soon penetrated the old moth-eaten tents. 

T have passed whole nights, sitting in my tent up to my ancles in water and 
holding an umbrella over my head. In the morning, when the sun shone out, 
the camp was enveloped in a cloud of steam. Our living in such damp brought 
on various fatal diseases, which in a few months reduced strong regiments to 
skeletons. Sudden deaths also happened occasionally: I recollect oae instance 
in particular. I was invited to dine one day by Lieutenant R t of the 32nd ; 
and at the hour appointed, I walked to his tent and asked the servant, who 
stood at the door of it, if dinner was not ready; the answer was, ‘* Master is 
dead, Sir.” It was too true; for the hospital-cart was soon brought up for the 
corpse of him who in the morning had asked me to dine, little thinking then 
that he had eaten his last meal ! bg Ke ” - 

The number of effective officers in my regiment was gradually diminished to 
two, another subaltern and myself, and for some time we did all the duty; but 
at length a few officers from black corps were sent tous. For three weeks I 
have been on picquet every night. Nevertheless, I continued to enjoy good 
health for about twelve months; but one evening at the end of that period, I 
was attacked by the yellow fever at the mess-table, and rolled up in a blanket 
at once, and taken to the hospital. There I remained thirty-six days without 
amendment ; though in general the disorder proved fatal in forty eight hours. 
At length the medical officers abandoned me to my fate; having sapiently come 
to the conclusion that a few hours more would terminate my existence. I heard 
them express this opinion as they walked off, and it had the good effect of rous- 
ing me a little. My servant was at hand, and I had strength sufficient to desire 
him to dress a salt herring, which was the only thing I felt any inclination to 
take. I ate it with some appetite, and drank in consequence copious draughts of 
Madeira and water. I continued on the same diet for several days, at the end 
of which the fever left me, to the great surprise of the doctors. 

My pay-sergeant of the grenadier company was also in the hospital at this 
time, and having seen the dead bodies merely sewed up in blankets before the 
were thrown into the graves, and feeling great horror at the idea of beiug burie 
without a coffin, he took care to buy one, and kept it at his bedside until he got 
what is called a “ lightening before death; ” he then fancied that he was re- 
covering, and sold the coffin to the patient on the stretcher next to his; but,, 
relapsing soon after, he died, and was buried without one. 

CIVILIZED WAR. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley proceeded with the light brigade into the interior of the 
island, to prevent the militia from assembling. On the 29th, he defeated the 
Danes near Kioge, and took about eleven hundred prisoners. This duty was 
perforzned effectually, but the men were guilty of many excesses. The Danes 
pay the greatest respect to the remains of their deceased relations, keeping the 
churchyards uncommonly neat, and adorning them with well-executed monu- 
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ments, chiefly of white marble. ‘Some of these were wantonly injured by the 
soldiers, and several of the tombs were broken open by them, in the expectation, 
“of finding money, rings, and other trinkets. Not content with these insults to 
the dead, they stripped many living females of their necklaces and earrings, 
‘sometimes tearing the latter through the flesh ; but immediate steps were taken 
to put a stop to such outrages, 

All persons of consideration living in Copenhagen have also neat villas in its 
“environs, standing in the midst of gardens and pleasure- grounds, which are kept 
4n‘excellent order ; a great proportion of them have observatories, as the Danes 
-are a'studious people, and particularly fond of astronomy. Those who resided 
dn the country, and had fled when our fleet anchored, abandoned, in their pre- 
‘cipitate flight, all their effects, except their plate, jewellery, and some other 
easily portable articles. Though every individual of the army, who was pos- 
sessed of proper feelings, must have regretted the destruction of property that 
ensued, and exerted himself accordingly to prevent all wanton injury, still the 
nature of the service required that all ornamental improvements of the Danes, 
happening to impede in the least our progress in the siege, should be levelled or 
removed. If a fine garden afforded the best site for a battery, one was raised 
there, and the fruit-trees were cut down to be made use of in its erection; and 
‘the crops which were standing on our arrival were more effectually destroyed 
by our bivouacking in the fields than if an immense flight of locusts had de- 
ascended on them; so that the country within two miles of the walls of Copen- 
hagen was speedily converted by us into a melancholy waste. Among the men 
there were certainly many addicted to plunder ; and I regret to say, that the ex- 
ample set by some few officers, showed that they too were not free from a pro- 
pensity so disgraceful to the character of a soldier. I know one, who packed in 
a cask a handsome service of china, with the view of carrying it off on our re- 
turn; but he did not take the precaution to fasten down the head at once, and 
another person, either through dislike to the act of plunder or to the plunderer, 
placed, unobserved, a nine-pound shot in a tureen that was uppermost. When 
the cask was opened afterwards in England, all the china was found smashed to 
atoms by the working of the shot. ' . - n : 

The drawbridge was then (after the capitulation) lowered, and the inhabitants 
rashed out, anxious to ascertain the state in which their houses and grounds 
were, after an occupation of so many days by the troops of anenemy. A sad 
sight was to meet their eyes, and realize their most gloomy apprehensions ; all 
their property plundered and destroyed, excepting the bare shells of the buildings. 

One e derly gentleman came up to two or three of our officers, who were 
standing with me where his villa stood when last he saw that spot, but it had 
since been razed to the ground. We were not very conversant with his language, 
but he pointed to the ruins, and then turning to the burial-ground of an adjoining 
church, gave us to understand, that the only home we had left him was there. 

Thotgh he was grieved and dejected, his manners were still composed and 

entlemanly ; he neither in word nor look seemed to upbraid the authors of his 
oss, which he was too old then to think of repairing ; and, when he had done 
speaking, he politely handed to us his snuff-box. We were glad to profit by the 
opportunity of shutting up in it, unperceived by him, one or two gold pieces ; 
they might have been of use to him, and I do not think that he could have been 
offended with the liberty that we had taken. 


The grand events of war are not so clearly or so interestingly 
done. It may, indeed, be questioned whether a veteran can paint 
a battle or an assault with picturesque vigour and effect. The 
circumstances which give the general character of terror and 
grandeur are to him things of ordinary occurrence. The unceas- 
ing chatter of the musketry, the thunder of the artillery, the 
measured tramp of the infantry, the distant roar or the closer 
rumble of the vast machinery of war, and the clangour and clatter 
of cavalry in rapid motion, produce no more effect upon him than 
the wonder-working steam-engine does upon the stoke-boy. Habit 
has hardened him to f 
*¢ The shock, the shout, the groan of war.” 

The most striking parts to the unprofessional person—the regular 
appearance, the rapid and ready evolutions of vast bodies of men, 
now exhibited distinctly and clearly to the eye, now obscured by 
distance, or half hidden by smoke—are looked upon by the vete- 
ran with indifference. A brilliant or a steady manceuvre will ex- 
cite his applause for the valour it displays; but the picturesque 
effect of “the soldiers” is too mechanical to merit description. 
Even Napier’s battles are too often scientific, or deal in the re- 
sults of carnage. Excepting perhaps Waterloo, the Field Officer's 
accounts are for the most part technical. This arises from his at- 
tempting to give a general account of the battle, instead of a 


narrative of what befel himself, or what was done under his 
own eye. 


A retreat is not so grand an affair, nor perhaps so imposing to 
the imagination of the reader; and in his account of that from 
Burgos, the Field Officer is more successful. We give a few bits. 


Our retreat commenced after nightfall. We passed over the Bridge of Bur- 
gos, which was commanded by the castle, on a stil], dark night, with the ut- 
most caution ; not a word was spoken, and no sound was heard, save the tread 
of the numerous troops marching past, while the garrison threw blue lights at 
short intervals over the ramparts, that no enemy might approach unobserved. 
There was something peculiarly awful in this night-march of so great a body of 

“amen; the cautious silence, the dead hour, and the consideration that in an in- 
‘stant the guns of the castle might send death among us. Some of the lust troops 
had a few shots fired at them ; but altogether this clever movement was so well 
conducted, that the garrison were ignorant of it until it was too late for them to 
cause us any serious annoyance. The army was at this time sadly reduved by 
sickness; my regiment did not muster more than one hundred and fifty men, 
-although it had seven hundred and fifty in the country. 

The French army followed us; and on the 23d, some skirmishing took place 
between their van and our rear guard. They were greatly superior to us in 
‘cavalry. We marched for the Douro under circumstances of severe privation ; 
only one pound of biscuit was served out to each man for his six days’ provi. 
‘sions. All the bridges were blown up as soon as the last of our men had passed 
-over, which of course checked the pursuit ; but the enemy’s advanced guard con- 
“trived to come up with us in the evenings, when a show of resistance would be 
made on our part. In the mornings, we continued our retreat some hours be- 
fore daybreak. We had:to ford a number of small rivers, which, having become 
much swollen by the late heavy rains, contributed to render our march still 
more uncomfortable. One day that it had rained incessantly, the Colonel and I 
got in late to our bivouac, and were waiting with impatience for the arrival of 
our pe a ere when the Colonel’s batman staggered in, quite drunk, and 
‘bringing the pleasing intelligence that they were lost. It was evident that he in 
the first place had opened the panniers and drunk our stock of spirits, and that 

hen a party of Spaniards who had crossed our route, finding the horses without 
“attendants, had’ taken the liberty to make them their own; the deplorable cons 








sequence was, that neither the Colonel‘nor I had left us a single article, whether 
of clothes or of comforts, besides what we chanced to carry about¥s. * |* 

So much rain had fallen ma that the roads were in a most ‘wret¢hed ¢on- 
dition, and in many places knee-deep, and we had, as usual, various deep stredms 
to ford. All this was dreadfully distressing to men who were peta oh nearly 
worn out by long marches, want of rest, bad living, and the weight of their 
arms and accoutrements ; and several, sinking through weakness, were smothered 
in the mud. On one spot, I saw the wife of a Portuguese soldier! lying dead 
with an infant at her breast, from which the little orphan vainly tried to extract 
its accustomed nourishment. A little further on there was a poor féllow stretched 
by the road side, with his mouth full of mud, and evidently at the point of 
death ; and as we passed, a Spanish muleteer stooped down to him, and said 
jestingly, in his language, for he was his countryman, “It is very cold, Sit.” 

Such tents as we had began were now to be left standing on the ground’ tha¢ 
we had occupied for the night, as we no longer:possessed the means of carrying 
them. The heaviness of the rain and the chillness of the air induced me to 
sacrifice appearance, in some measure, to comfort, for I was desirous, if possible, 
to escape a fit of the ague; I therefore unrolled my blanket, spread it as a man. 
tle over my shoulders, and fastened it in front with a skewer, somewhat after 
the manner in which a Moor wears his haick, and then flapping my cocked hat 
behind, I rode, thus attired, on the flank of my company. This alteration in my 
costume was neither very becoming nor very military, but it was very comfort. 
able; and, although it at first excited much laughter at my expense, a long row 
of white mantles was visible the next day on the line of march. 

The biography of the soldier may be said to close with the 
second volume. A considerable part of the third is devoted to an 
account of the Ionian Islands ; pleasant enough, if not very strik- 
ing, and adding another chapter to the book of Colonial misgovern- 
ment. There are also some judicious remarks on the character of 
the different European soldiers, and a few sharp observations on 
the English military system, both as regards the internal arrange- 
ment of the Army and the mode in which promotion takes 
place. 


TYTLER'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

Mr. TyTLEeR improves as he advances. In the present volume, 
there may be less display of the curious research of the antiquary, 
and of the manners and customs of remote times, but the author 
has more completely caught the spirit of the age whose history he 
is narrating, unsullied by its quaintness, its diffusiveness, and ‘its 
irksomeness. He has studied the original memorials of the period 
till his mind has become imbued with their essential spirit; the 
sound and manly sense of statesmen and men of action; the ex- 
traordinary shrewdness of worldly politicians, whose attention was 
never distracted from dealing with the passions of men and the 
events of life, by that necessity of investigating first principles, and 
at least professing to look to enlarged philosophical rules of legis- 
lation, which has been forced upon modern governors. But this 
study has not cramped his mind, nor induced him to place an 
undue value upon temporary modes or opinions either in life or 
letters. He has tested the past by the present; or rather, he has 
brought an intellect well versed in the productions of many ages, 
to acquire a knowledge of one period, and unfold that knowledge 
to another. A contemporary writer of ability, be his taste and 
judgment what they may, distinctly impresses upon the reader 
the modes and colours of his own times. Mr. Tyrer merely ex: 
hibits the hue: his work is a production of the present day, but 
has received a complexion from the past period of which it treats. 

This, though a high quality, is far from being the only excel- 
lence of an historian; and Mr. TyrteR possesses other merits. 
His narrative is easy; his arrangement clear; and—speaking of 
the events of history as of a well-woven fable—his tale, whilst it 
carries on, never hurries the reader. If style be’ considered ‘like 
light—a medium of communication, which, as soon as it forces a 
separate attention, proves that it has deviated from its intended 
function and become too strong for the organ—Mr. TytTLER’s ‘may 
claim a foremost rank ; for so equally is it adapted to'its subjécts, 
that the attention of the reader is rarely, perhaps never, called ‘off 
from things to words ; and the passages which leave the strongest 
impression upon the mind, are remembered rather for the strength 
of the images than the force of the composition. To eloqaence 
of the highest order Mr. Tyrer scarcely rises. “A ‘quality’ ne- 
cessary for the perfect historian is also wanting: the writer is more 
successful in politics than in war~he can exhibit characters and 
describe events, but is scarcely able to paint actions. This, hdw- 
ever, is the impression of individuals: let the reader judge ‘for 
himself. The following quotation narrates the death of Cardinal 
BEATON ; an event upon which Mr. Tyrier has been enabled to 
throw a new light, to which he slightly alludes in the close of the 
extract. 

There seems, however, reason to believe, that although the designs for the as- 
sassination of the Prelate had been long maturing, and were thus gradually 
gathering round him, a private quarrel between him and Norman Lesly, preci 

itated their accomplishment. This young baron, known by the name of the 
Mester of Rothes, had resigned to Beaton, on the promise of a valuble equivalent, 
the estate of Easter Wemyssin Fife. In the meeting at St. Andfew’s he claim 
the stipulated reward, and receiving what he deemed an eqnivocal reply, 1% 
monstrated with freedom; warm words followed; the Cardinal complained of 
insulted dignity ; and Norman, answering with scorn, departed in deep wrath. 
Repairing to 4 uncle, John Lesly, he complained of the injury he had sus 
tained, and both were of opinion, that after what had ts delay would be 
dangerous. Messages were accordingly sent to the Laird of Grange, and others 
whose readiness to join in the attempt had, we may presume, been’ al ascers 
on ; and it was determined that the murder should be committed: without 

elay. : 4 

Oa the evening of the 28th of May, Norman Lesly came, with only five’ fol 
lowers, to St. Andrew’s, and rode, without exciting suspicion, to his usualyin® 
William Kirkaldy of Grange was there already; and they were soon joined 
John Lesly, who took the precaution of entering’ the town after nightfully as 
his ‘appearance, from his known enmity to Beaton, might have’ raised: alarm 
Next mornizg, at daybreak, the coaspirators assembled in small detazhed| knot 
in the vicinity of the castle; and the porter having lowered the deawbridge 
admit the masous. employed in the new works, Norman Lesly and.threa we? 





